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NOT  PENSIONS 

— but  a  chance  to  work 

—Testimony  by  Henry  Viscardi 


[This  is  a  statement  by  Henry  Viscardi,  President  of  Abilities,  Incorporated,  of  West 
Hempstead,  New  York,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  on  March  1,  1956.  Mr. 
Viscardi  here  gives  the  reasons  for  his  apprehension  at  the  proposal  to  lower  the  age 
limit  for  eligibility  for  social  security  benefits  for  disabled  persons.  He  supports  his 
reasons  with  his  experience  at  demonstrating  the  achievements  attendant  upon  providing 
genuine  employment  opportunities  in  competitive  industry  for  disabled  people.  His 
account  of  philosophy  and  method  in  rehabilitation  and  adjustment  is  of  vital  interest 
to  all  those  concerned  with  problems  of  blindness. 

The  statement,  particularly  the  last  portion  consisting  of  dialogue  at  the  hearing 
session,  is  only  slightly  revised  and  edited  to  lend  itself  more  nearly  to  the  usual  style  of 
publication  in  this  journal.  No  part  of  the  essential  statement  has  been  deleted.— £aif or.] 


Mr.  Viscardi:  I  deeply  appreciate, 
gentlemen,  the  invitation  to  come  and 
express  my  views  to  you  today. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  that  I  have 
certain  apprehensions  in  connection 
with  this  legislation,  specifically  with 
reference  to  lowering  the  social  secur¬ 
ity  eligibility  age  to  fifty  for  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  people. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  this  morn¬ 
ing  is  briefly  qualify  myself,  and  then 
to  tell  you  gentlemen  an  interesting 
story  of  a  group  of  disabled  people  who 
have  accomplished  some  rather  star¬ 
tling  results  in  a  small  company  on 
Long  Island,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  president  and  general  manager. 

I  was  born  without  limbs,  and  I  wear 
artificial  legs.  I  have  spent  my  life  close 
to  this  problem  of  disability,  and  I 
have  a  great  faith  in  solutions  which 
can  he  obtained  in  a  competitive,  free 
enterprise  spirit  in  our  country. 

A  group  of  severely  disabled  people 


are  now  operating  a  successful  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise  in  Long  Island 
called  Abilities,  Incorporated.  It  was 
chartered  as  a  membership  corporation 
three  and  a  half  years  ago,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  we  would  accept  no  charity. 

The  money  to  found  this  corporation 
was  borrowed  from  local  citizens  at 
interest.  We  decided  that  we  would 
pay  prevailing  wages,  we  would  com¬ 
pete  in  the  open  market  for  all  con¬ 
tracts.  We  said  that  we  would  not 
weave  rugs  or  make  baskets,  but  we 
would  indulge  in  highly  skilled  manu¬ 
facturing  operations  in  the  electronics 
field,  and  yet  we  would  hire  only  those 
severely  disabled  people  who  could 
not  get  employment  elsewhere. 

The  first  production  line  in  this  plant 
received  a  competitive  contract,  to  lace 
cable  assemblies  that  are  a  component 
of  the  firing  mechanism  of  sabre  jets, 
in  the  early  winter  of  1952,  and  the  first 
four  employees  were  hired. 
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Among  these  four  men,  we  had  but 
one  usable  leg,  and  that  leg  was  on  a 
boy  whose  other  leg  was  disarticulated 
at  the  hip,  and  one  of  whose  arms  was 
ofiF  at  the  shoulder.  He  was  a  Navy 
veteran. 

Incidentally,  he  was  affectionately 
referred  to  as  “the  leg  man.”  He  swept 
up  nights. 

Among  those  same  four  men  we  had 
but  five  usable  arms;  two  were  veter¬ 
ans,  two  were  non-veterans. 

Economic  and  Financial  Success 

In  the  first  year  of  business,  this  little 
company  grew  to  fifty-nine  employees. 
It  paid  back  the  $8,000  which  had  been 
borrowed,  at  interest,  and  netted  profits 
in  excess  of  $52,000. 

Since  it  is  chartered  as  a  membership 
corporation,  the  profits  cannot  be 
siphoned  off  to  any  stockholders  or  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  must  be  retained  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  corporation,  to  do  research 
and  teaching  and  develop  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  problem.  Under  such  char¬ 
ter,  the  corporation  is  exempt  from 
payment  of  federal  income  taxes. 

In  the  second  fiscal  year  of  business, 
this  same  company  grossed  in  excess 
of  $400,000  in  sales;  and  in  the  third 
year  of  its  business,  this  company  grew 
to  169  employees,  and  its  gross  sales 
were  in  excess  of  $600,000.  We  hope 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  gross  sales  this 
year. 

It  is  interesting  to  indicate  to  you 
that  included  among  these  people  is 
every  known  static  and  progressive  ill¬ 
ness;  none  are  excluded.  All  are  se¬ 
verely  disabled. 

It  is  interesting  also  that  this  little 
company  provides  fringe  benefits  of 
approximately  forty-two  cents  an  hour 
to  its  employees,  which  includes  life 
insurance  of  not  less  than  $2,000  for 
the  p)eople  who  work  there,  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  payment  of  life  insurance 
benefits  up  to  $5,000. 


Incidentally,  the  life  insurance  cov¬ 
erage,  although  all  of  the  people  as 
individuals  would  not  be  insurable, 
provides  for  total  and  permanent  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  to  them,  although  they 
are  already  all  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  under  any  concept  we  know 
of  life  insurance  coverage. 

The  benefits  paid  by  the  company  to 
its  people  who  work  there  include  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  hospitalization; 
we  are  developing  a  pension  plan. 

The  safety  and  attendance  in  this 
company  is  so  far  ahead  of  average 
companies  with  unimpaired  worken, 
that  it  is  unbelievable.  The  national 
average,  for  unimpaired  workers  per 
100  scheduled  working  days  of  days 
absent  is  3.3  per  cent;  for  our  disabled 
people  it  has  been  .021  per  cent. 

The  days  of  paid  sick  leave,  on  the 
national  average,  is  1.3;  for  our  people 
at  Abilities,  it  is  .019  per  cent. 

The  average  days  lost  per  injury  per 
100  scheduled  working  days,  on  the 
national  average,  is  .13  per  cent;  for 
our  people  at  Abilities,  it  is  .033  per 
cent. 

But  perhaps  you  might  be  interested 
in  the  most  striking  contribution  that 
has  been  made  to  the  economy  by  this 
group  of  disabled  people.  In  the  three 
years  of  operation  these  di'j^led  peo¬ 
ple  produced  goods  valued  at  $1,248,- 
700.  They  received  salaries  of  $668,500. 
They  paid  in  social  security  taxes  to  the 
government  $22,650;  in  withholding 
taxes,  $68,200;  in  disability  payments 
to  the  state  $4,830;  in  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  taxes  $16,800. 

The  total  of  new  wealth  returned  to 
the  community  by  this  group  of  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  citizens,  in 
three  years  of  productive,  competitive 
operation,  amounts  to  $2,067,790. 

During  this  same  period,  it  would 
have  cost  the  community  and  the  local 
government  $415,850  to  have  supported 
these  people  on  the  relief  rolls. 
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Not  only  have  we  saved  the  $415,850 
of  support  in  relief,  but  we  have 
poured  back  new  wealth  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  $2,067,790, 

Benefits  for  the 
Human  Personality 

I  cannot  estimate  the  intrinsic  value 
of  what  we  have  brought  in  dignity 
and  happiness  and  productivity  to  the 
lives  of  these  people  as  individuals.  I 
feel  deeply  concerned  that  these  people 
in  our  community  are  no  different  from 
people  in  other  communities,  and  yet 
they  could  all  qualify  for  benefits  under 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Now,  if  they  are  disabled,  it  is  my 
apprehension,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not 
because  of  their  physical  disability. 
Ninety-six  per  cent  of  them  never 
worked  in  their  lives  before.  At  least 
twenty  per  cent  of  them  would  qualify 
by  age,  as  well  as  disability.  Some  of 
them  are  as  old  as  eighty-two. 

Their  occupational  disability  is  be¬ 
cause  of  prejudice  and  aversion  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  community,  and  what 
troubles  me  is  that,  should  we  stigma¬ 
tize  our  disabled  people  with  a  pro¬ 
ductive  age  limit  of  fifty,  we  might 
destroy  the  opportunity  for  them  to  be 
productive,  and  we  might  condone 
some  of  the  ignorance  and  some  of  the 
prejudices  that  exist  which  prevents 
them  from  exercising  their  abilities  and 
not  their  disabilities. 

Our  disabled  p)eople  are  crying  for 
the  right  to  be  the  same.  They  both 
want  to  be  and  should  be  considered 
as  the  ordinary  people  they  really  are, 
each  according  to  his  individual  capaci¬ 
ties  and  abilities,  and  each  with  his 
compensating  qualities  to  offset  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  physical  make-up. 

One  of  the  men  [of  whom  I  am  now 
thinking]  was  born  with  no  arms  or 
legs.  He  has  neither.  Gentlemen,  this 
man  drives  his  own  car  to  work  every 
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day.  He  shaves  himself,  dresses  himself, 
and  buttons  all  his  buttons,  and  ties  his 
tie.  He  is  so  competent  that  he  is  a  lead 
man  in  our  company,  not  just  a  worker, 
with  twelve  people  under  him. 

If  we  could  only,  in  the  communities 
of  America  and  in  commerce  and  in  in¬ 
dustry,  shake  the  ancient  superstitions 
which  make  us  divide  our  world  into 
able  and  disabled  persons  and  over¬ 
come  the  prevailing  belief  that  the 
man  who  has  lost  his  limbs  is  different 
from  other  people!  From  a  medical 
point  of  view,  sure,  he  is  different;  but 
in  society  and  in  industry,  it  is  his  abili¬ 
ties  that  count  and  not  his  disabilities. 

None  of  us  is  without  limitations.  But 
sheer  physical  strength  is  no  measure 
of  general  ability. 

Homer  could  have  squatted  in  the 
dust  at  the  gates  of  Athens.  The  rich 
would  have  pitied  him  and  tossed  gold 
into  his  cap,  because  he,  Uke  Milton, 
and  Prescott  the  historian,  was  bhnd. 

Julius  Caesar,  the  first  general, 
statesman  and  historian  of  his  age  and, 
excepting  Cicero,  its  greatest  orator, 
was  a  mathematician,  a  philologist,  a 
jurist,  and  architect— he  was  an  epi¬ 
leptic. 

There  are  no  disabled  veterans— only 
veterans,  and  there  are  no  disabled 
people— only  people. 

The  extremes  of  physical  suffering 
carry  with  them  a  great  complement, 
which  is  the  patience  to  continue  to 
struggle  for  the  right  to  be  considered 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
not  different. 

There  is  nothing  which  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  this  basic  human  right;  no 
honors,  no  pensions,  no  parades,  no 
subsidy;  nothing  can  replace  the  wishes 
of  every  person  who  has  known  dis¬ 
ability,  to  live  and  work  in  dignity,  in 
free  and  open  competition  with  all  the 
world,  not  as  a  different  person,  but, 
rather,  the  same  as  others,  with  varying 
degrees  of  weakness  and  strength  and 
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m  i  Credo  of  these  so-called  disabled  peo- 
I  ^  pie  who  have  defiantly  formed  this 
I  I  company,  these  words: 

n  “I  do  not  chose  to  be  a  common  man. 

It  is  my  right  to  be  uncommon— if  I  can. 

I  seek  opportunity— not  security.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  kept  citizen,  humbled  and 
(  dulled  by  having  the  state  look  after  me. 

1  want  to  take  a  calculated  risk;  to  dream 
and  to  build,  to  fail  and  to  succeed.  I 
refuse  to  barter  incentive  for  a  dole.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  challenges  of  life  to  the  guaranteed 
existence;  the  thrill  of  fulfillment  to  the 
stale  calm  of  Utopia.  I  will  not  trade  free¬ 
dom  for  beneficence  nor  my  dignity  for  a 

I  handout.  I  will  never  cower  before  any 
master  nor  bend  to  any  threat;  it  is  my 
heritage  to  stand  erect,  proud  and  un¬ 
afraid;  to  think  and  act  for  myself,  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  creations  and  to 
face  the  world  boldly  and  say:  This  I  have 
done.” 

For  our  disabled  millions,  for  you 
Senators  and  me,  all  this  is  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American. 

1  have  told  you  that  I  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  stake  in  this  issue,  and  I  regret 
1  have  no  recommendations  to  make; 
only  grave  apprehensions.  But  I  have 

I  the  belief  in  other  solutions  to  the 
problem  if  we  can  only  try  them.  How 
can  we  now  judge  the  extent  to  which 
can  II  project  the  horizons  of  total 

ave  I  helplessness? 

and  1  ^  born  a  crippled  child,  horribly 

I  deformed,  with  no  lower  limbs,  and  I 
I  spent  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life, 
I  consecutive  years,  in  one  hospital, 
jjjy  I  When  I  was  a  child,  I  remember  ask- 
jj2e  t  ing  my  mother,  “Why  me?” 
j,ay  I  And  she  told  me  that  when  it  was 

ler-  ■  for  another  crippled  boy  to  be 

igj,t  bom  into  the  world,  the  Lord  and  His 
5  of  counselors  held  a  meeting  to  decide 
and  '*^here  he  should  be  sent,  and  the  Lord 
lich  **f  think  that  the  Viscardis  would 

I  be  a  good  family  for  a  crippled  boy.” 
rom  I  gentlemen,  is  how  I  feel  about 

Kg.  I  our  country,  about  the  communities  of 
the  '  America,  about  American  labor,  and 
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American  commerce  and  industry.  If 
this,  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in 
the  world,  is  increasing  its  population 
of  disabled  and  over-age  people  be¬ 
cause  of  its  progress,  then  no  better 
laboratory  could  have  been  provided 
to  give  us  a  pattern  for  the  utilization, 
the  utilization,  of  our  priceless  human 
resources,  our  disabled  and  over-age 
people. 

I  do  not  know  if  these  thoughts  con¬ 
tribute  any  to  your  deliberations,  but, 
believe  me,  I  am  grateful  that  you  have 
honored  me  by  asking  me  to  come,  and 
indicate  these  apprehensions,  and  I 
thank  you  for  this  privilege. 

The  Chahiman:  Thank  you  very 
much.  You  have  made  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  statement. 

Any  questions? 

Senator  Martin:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  make  this  comment: 
It  is  unfortunate  that  all  of  the  165 
million  Americans  could  not  hear  this 
statement. 

Senator  George:  I  have  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  commendation  of  your  attitude 
and  your  accomplishments.  You,  in¬ 
deed,  mean  much  to  America. 

Mr.  Viscardi:  May  I  extend  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  you  gentlemen  to  come  and 
visit  us,  should  you  ever  be  in  Long 
Island.  You  would  be  most  welcome  to 
go  through  our  plant  and  see  these  won¬ 
derful  Americans  at  work. 

There  is  a  sense  of  purpose,  and  dig¬ 
nity  and  personal  happiness,  which  is 
electric.  You  will  feel  it  as  you  go 
through  that  plant. 

The  Chairman:  You  say  all  of  them 
are  disabled? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  Yes,  sir,  every  single 
one  of  them,  including  the  truck-driv¬ 
ers,  Senator,  is  totally  and  permanently 
disabled;  and  yet  we  are  manufactur¬ 
ing  competitively  on  sub-contracts  for 
such  companies  as  General  Electric, 
RCA,  and  Remington  Rand,  we  make 
the  delay  lines  for  their  Univac;  Sperry 
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Gyroscope  Corporation,  and  many 
others— highly  skilled,  competitive  op¬ 
erations. 

I  think  it  is  a  lesson  to  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  America  of  what  could  be  done 
if  we  could  exercise  more  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  more  human  kindness  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  shake  ourselves  a  little 
bit  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  and 
aversion  against  the  disabled. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  think  that 
all  of  your  men,  or  most  of  your  em¬ 
ployees,  could  qualify  for  permanent 
disability  under  the  terms  of  this  law? 

Mr.  ViscARDi:  I  have  no  doubt  about 
it.  Senator.  Indeed  they  could.  In  fact, 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  them  would 
qualify  for  age  alone,  because  we  have 
a  separate  group  of  over-aged,  who 
also  have  disabilities.  No  doubt  about 
it.  Senator,  every  single  one  could  qual¬ 
ify  under  this  legislation. 

The  Chairman:  Of  course,  they  are 
much  better  off  and  much  happier  by 
not  qualifying. 


Mr.  Viscardi:  How  much  happier 
they  are,  sir.  We  have  so  many  in¬ 
stances  of  it. 

A  little  girl  comes  in  her  wheelchair 
who  has  had  polio  at  the  age  of  three, 
and  nothing  but  home  instruction.  We 
had  the  problem  of  training  those  crip¬ 
pled  hands  to  begin  to  work  on  elec¬ 
tronic  components.  But  today,  that  girl 
drives  her  own  car  to  work,  with  hand 
controls.  It  is  a  thrill  to  me  to  walk 
into  our  parking  lot  and  see  sport  cars 
and  even  a  second-hand  Cadillac 
parked  there,  that  these  people  are 
driving. 

Most  of  them  are  in  wheelchairs.  It 
is  a  thrilling  thing  to  see  them  parad¬ 
ing  out  at  night.  And  you  know,  it  is 
no  different  than  being  tall  or  short, 
or  fat  or  thin,  or  bald  or  having  hair, 
or  wearing  glasses  or  not  wearing  them. 
We  are  proud  to  have  all  the  usual 
problems  of  American  industry-ro¬ 
mances,  and  fist  fights,  and  a  little  crap 
shooting  in  the  men’s  room. 
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It  is  a  wonderful  American  experi¬ 
ence  to  show  what  can  be  done  if  we 
would  only  apply  some  enlightenment 
to  the  problem. 

Senator  George:  How  many  people 
are  in  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  We  now  have  182, 
Senator.  There  are  over  400  on  the 
waiting  list  to  be  employed. 

We  have  purchased  eight  acres  of 
land,  and  are  preparing  to  build;  we 
have  broken  ground  for  a  big  plant 
which  will  accommodate  about  350; 
and  we  hope  to  run  with  it  a  center 
for  human  engineering  research,  where 
we  will  do  research  and  studies,  and 
teach  to  American  industry  and  other 
communities  what  we  have  learned. 

Oh,  I  wish  with  all  of  my  heart  that 
one  day  there  could  be  an  installation 
like  this  beside  the  Post  Office  in  every 
American  city. 

Senator  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  curious  as  to  what  program,  if  any, 
Mr.  Viscardi  has  for  telling  this  story 
in  other  industrial  centers,  so  that  per¬ 
haps  duplicates  of  this  organization 
might  be  spread  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Viscardi:  Senator,  .  .  .  my  mail 
comes  now  not  only  from  our  country, 
but  from  throughout  the  world.  And 
I  have  worried  a  great  deal  about  how 
1  could  translate  this  to  other  com¬ 
munities.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  leave 
such  a  young  enterprise.  It  is  not  yet 
ready  to  go  on  by  itself. 

I  cannot  be  in  every  city  to  start 
something  comparable,  so  I  have  de¬ 
cided,  with  the  help  of  the  senior 
I  citizens  of  our  community,  who  believe 
I  in  this,  that  we  would  establish  a 
pilot  demonstration  in  this  new  build¬ 
ing,  and  we  would  invite  the  people 
from  industry  throughout  the  country, 
the  people  from  labor  unions,  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  commerce,  the  representatives 
of  the  community,  to  come  in  and  see 
the  demonstration,  and  then  we  would 
I  run  a  series  of  conference-teaching 


seminars  to  share  with  them  our  ex¬ 
perience,  and  we  would  also  conduct 
a  long-range  research  program  to  syn¬ 
thesize  that  experience,  constantly  of¬ 
fering  it  through  these  teaching  semi¬ 
nars;  and  we  would  go  one  step  further, 
and  entertain  fellowships,  so  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  wish  to  copy  this  example  in 
other  communities  could  be  trained 
over  six  months  or  a  year  in  what  we 
have  done. 

It  was  necessary.  Senator,  that  I 
establish  that  we  could  exist  compet¬ 
itively  and  profitably.  There  was  no 
precedent.  That  was  the  first  thing 
done.  I  have  devoted  three  years  to 
this. 

We  have  now  succeeded  in  that 
effort.  Now  we  shall  turn,  this  winter, 
in  the  new  building,  to  the  next  prob¬ 
lem,  which  is  to  set  this  up  as  a  pilot 
demonstration.  We  hope  to  expose  in¬ 
dustry,  labor  and  other  communities  to 
what  can  be  done,  and  increase  under¬ 
standing  and  enlightenment,  while  we 
do  the  research. 

Senator  Bennett:  I  think  that  this 
is  an  important  next  step  in  your  pro¬ 
gram,  because  it  takes,  somehow,  the 
inspiration  that  you  have  been  able 
to  first  get  for  yourself,  and  then  trans¬ 
late  it  into  this  organization;  that  in¬ 
spiration  must  be  supplied  to  a  lot  of 
other  people. 

Mr.  Viscardi:  It  has  troubled  me 
a  great  deal,  as  to  how  we  could  do  it. 
I  at  one  time  thought  I  had  to  travel 
around,  but  you  cannot  do  it  in  one 
visit  or  two,  and  there  are  so  many 
communities. 

I  think  by  establishing  a  good  pilot 
unit  and  getting  adequate  exposure, 
and  then  having  a  place  where  people 
can  come  back  once  a  year  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  compare  notes,  to 
enrich  their  own  experiences,  may  be 
the  answer. 

Of  course,  I  have  been  restricted  by 
this  fierce  determination  to  build 
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Abilities,  Incorporated,  out  of  earnings 
and  profits;  yet  we  have  succeeded  in 
doing  it,  and  I  know  we  shall  continue. 

Abilities,  Incorporated,  has  never 
accepted  a  donation,  never  accepted 
a  grant.  All  of  this  has  been  done  out 
of  earnings.  The  research  in  human  en¬ 
gineering  and  the  training  must  be 
subsidized. 

The  Chairman;  Where  did  you  get 
your  capital  to  start  with? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  I  went  to  local  citi¬ 
zens,  and  I  borrowed  a  thousand  from 
one  and  five  hundred  from  another, 
until  we  had  a  little  pool  of  $8,000  to 
start  the  company  with. 

Today  we  are  meeting  a  payroll  of 
$12,000  a  week. 

The  Chairman:  And  you  paid  that 
money  back,  did  you? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  In  the  first  year.  Sena¬ 
tor.  We  paid  it  back  with  interest. 

The  Chairman:  I  certainly  com¬ 
mend  you  for  that. 

Senator  Bennett:  I  should  like  to 
ask  one  other  question.  Have  you  sur¬ 
veyed  the  possible  fields  into  which 
similar  organizations  might  go?  You 
are  in  a  very  interesting  and  important 
field,  but  a  field  which  is  limited  some¬ 
what  to  the  area  where  the  prime  con¬ 
tractors  are  operating.  Have  you  given 
any  thought  to  that? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  I  have.  Senator.  Right 
now,  our  little  company  is  operating  in 
our  plant— I  may  be  off  by  one  or  two— 
149  separate  job  contracts  for  sixteen 
separate  companies,  and  we  are  draw¬ 
ing  our  work  from  four  surrounding 
states. 

Now,  this  is  done  deliberately,  to 
prove  a  theory  of  what  we  refer  to  as 
a  fluid  work  force.  Our  blind  people, 
for  example,  are  required  to  be  checked 
out  in  efficiency  on  at  least  three  jobs 
—not  one,  but  three— so  that  if  one 
job  dries  up  they  can  turn  to  another, 
and  so  that  we  can  prove  to  American 
industry  that  the  disabled  worker  is 


not  a  static  worker,  but  one  who  can 
relate  to  other  jobs. 

We  now  have  six  separate  divisions 
of  our  company,  only  one  of  which  is 
electronics,  although  it  is  the  main  one. 
We  are  in  process  packaging;  we  are 
deeply  in  coil  winding;  we  are  deeply 
in  mechanical  assembling  and  welding. 
We  have  a  variety  of  work,  to  establish 
that  there  need  not  be  just  one  type. 

We  hope  this  will  prove  that  what 
we  have  done  is  appropriate  to  other 
areas;  and  with  transportation,  work 
sources  need  not  be  in  a  periphery  of 
a  hundred  miles.  They  could  be  SCO 
miles  or  a  thousand  from  the  plant. 

Senator  Bennett:  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Are  your  people  organized  into 
unions? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  No,  sir,  we  are  not. 

Now,  we  do  have  a  direct  and  con¬ 
stant  liaison  with  the  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  from  whom  we  get 
advice  and  with  whom  we  share  exper¬ 
iences,  and  from  whom  we  have  a  con¬ 
tinuing  expression  of  interest.  But  the 
nature  of  this  enterprise  is  so  unusual 
as  not  to  lend  itself,  in  my  opinion,  to 
a  labor  organization. 

Senator  Bennett;  Your  fluidity 
would  tend  to  disappear  if  you  did. 

Mr.  Viscardi:  Plus  the  severe,  com¬ 
plicating  disabilities  of  our  people. 

Think  how  incongruous  it  is,  sir.  We 
take  a  contract  from  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  a  subcontract,  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis,  to  meet  quality  standards 
and  delivery  schedules;  and  then  hire 
severely  crippled  people,  totally  and 
permanently  disabled,  with  no  work 
experience.  And,  while  training  them, 
we  meet  those  commitments.  We  are 
proud  of  our  record  of  performance 
and  quality. 

Anyone  would  throw  up  his  hands  at 
setting  the  usual  yardsticks  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  to  such  an  organization. 

Frankly,  the  greatest  benefit  of  what 
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we  will  do  will  come  from  this  research 
and  teaching  and  demonstration,  which 
1  hope  will  set  new  ground  rules  for 
American  industry  and  commerce  and 
labor,  to  help  them  in  absorbing  more 
disabled  people. 

I  should  mention,  sir,  that  while  we 
still  keep  expanding  and  meeting  these 
schedules,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  year  we  have  lost  an  average 


of  three  people  per  month  to  better 
jobs,  in  better  companies— I  won’t  say 
“better  companies,”  pardon  me,  ( laugh¬ 
ter)— among  our  competitors  (laugh¬ 
ter  ) ,  including  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

The  Chairman:  We  certainly  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  presentation. 

Mr.  Viscardi:  Thank  you  for  asking 
me  to  come. 
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The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Retrolental 
Fibroplasia  in  New  York  State 

ALFRED  YANKAUER,  M.D.  HAROLD  JACOBZINER,  M.D. 

DAVID  M.  SCHNEIDER,  Ph.D. 


In  1942  retrolental  fibroplasia  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  medical  horizon  as  a 
new  disease  of  premature  infants.^ 
By  1949  it  had  become  the  leading 
cause  of  blindness  in  children  under 
five  years  of  age  in  New  York  State.^ 
Until  quite  recently  attempts  to  explain 
its  etiology  were  unsuccessful.  During 
the  early  1950’s  a  series  of  reports  in 
the  British  and  American  literature, 
culminating  in  the  report  of  an 
eighteen-hospital  co-operative  study  in 
January,  1955,^  established  clearly  the 
etiologic  relationship  between  exposure 
of  premature  infants  to  concentrations 
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of  oxygen  in  excess  of  forty  per  cent 
and  the  development  of  this  disease.  In 
the  United  States  the  prophylactic  use 
of  high  concentrations  of  oxygen  in  the 
care  of  premature  infants  was  con¬ 
sidered  good  pediatric  practice  as  late 
as  1952.  Only  an  unusually  rapid  shift 
in  nursery  practice  could  have  afiFected 
the  incidence  of  this  disease  in  1954 
and  1955.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that 
such  a  shift  has  occurred  in  New  York 
State. 

This  is  the  first  report  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  which  documents  the 
efiFect  of  changing  practice  on  the  com¬ 
munity  incidence  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  severe  enough  to  cause  blind¬ 
ness.  Documentation  of  this  effect  is 
facilitated  by  the  state  requirement, 
effective  since  April  1,  1946,  that  all 
cases  of  blindness  be  reported  to  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  Reporting  of  blindness  and 
the  ophthalmologic  diagnosis  of  its 
etiology  are  considered  to  be  fairly 
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complete  because  of  the  active  interest 
of  physicians  and  ophthalmologists  in 
the  work  of  the  commission.  In  the  case 
of  blindness  due  to  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia,  there  is  added  reason  to  feel 
that  reporting  is  fairly  complete.  To 
determine  the  incidence  of  blindness 
due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia,  Schlesin- 
ger  and  McCaffrey  followed  up  the 
3,667  infants  born  in  1948-1949  in 
upstate  New  York  who  weighed  less 
than  2,000  Gm.  at  birth  and  who  sur¬ 
vived  to  four  months  of  age.  It  was 
later  found  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
blind  infants  in  this  group  were  known 
to  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
through  its  routine  reporting  system.® 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  only 
severe  degrees  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
are  being  referred  to  in  the  present 
report,  since  reporting  is  mandatory 
only  for  individuals  who  are  blind  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legal  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  New  York  State.* 

Plan  of  Action 

In  the  fall  of  1953,  as  evidence  that 
retrolental  fibroplasia  is  linked  to  oxy¬ 
gen  administration  became  fairly  con¬ 
clusive,  the  Maternity  and  Newborn 
Division  staff  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  during  their 
routine  visits  to  hospitals  recommended 
reduction  of  oxygen  concentrations  to 
newborn  infants. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  Pediatric  Advisory  Committee, 
at  a  special  meeting  in  March,  1954, 
unanimously  approved  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  this  effect.  Copies  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  statement  were  distributed  to 
all  maternity  and  newborn  services  and 

*  “.  .  .  one  who  is  totally  blind  or  has  impaired 
vision  of  not  more  than  20/200  visual  acuity 
in  the  better  eye  and  for  whom  a  diagnosis  and 
medical  hndings  show  that  vision  cannot  be 
improved  to  better  than  20/200;  or  who  has 
loss  of  vision  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  impair¬ 
ment  of  field  vision  or  to  other  factors  which 
affect  the  usefulness  of  vision  to  a  like  degree.” 
— Chap.  654,  Laws  of  New  York,  1945. 
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published  in  the  county  medical  society 
bulletins.  Oxygen  concentration  was 
also  limited  in  the  Department  of 
Health’s  premature  transport  service 
ambulance,  and  a  careful  check  of  hos¬ 
pital  policies  was  made  by  the  staff  of 
the  Maternity  and  Newborn  Division 
in  its  periodic  surveys. 

In  spite  of  the  above  efforts  it  was 
found  that  a  considerable  number  of 
hospitals  were  still  using  high  concen¬ 
trations  of  oxygen.  A  joint  sub-commit¬ 
tee  representing  obstetrics,  pediatrics, 
and  ophthalmology  was  requested  later 
in  1954  to  study  this  subject  further  and 
unanimously  approved  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  Oxygen  therapy  for  premature  in¬ 
fants  whether  in  delivery  rooms,  during 
transport,  or  in  premature  nurseries 
should  be  used  only  when  indicated 
and  in  concentrations  below  forty  vol¬ 
umes  per  cent,  except  in  emergency 
situations.  Oxygen  should  not  be  ad¬ 
ministered  unless  ordered  by  a  physi¬ 
cian.  Higher  concentrations  than  forty 
per  cent  may  be  used  only  for  resusci¬ 
tation  of  apneic  infants  for  short 
intervals. 

2.  Oxygen  concentrations  in  incuba¬ 
tors  should  be  checked  periodically 
with  an  oxygen  analyzer. 

3.  An  ophthalmologist  should  exam¬ 
ine  all  premature  infants  upon  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nursery  and  at  three 
months  of  age. 

A  copy  of  these  recommendations 
was  also  circulated  immediately  to  all 
hospitals  and  published  in  medical 
society  bulletins! 

In  the  fall  of  1954,  the  Bureau  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  made 
plans  to  distribute  comparable  recom¬ 
mendations  to  all  hospitals  in  upstate 
New  York.  At  the  same  time  a  system 
of  following  up  all  cases  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  reported  to  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  was  inaugurated 
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by  both  the  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  Health  Departments.  After 
locating  the  birth  certificate  of  the 
reported  case,  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
hospital  of  birth.  In  New  York  City  the 
)f  visit  was  made  by  a  pediatrician  on 
in  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Maternity 
and  Newborn  Services.  In  upstate  New 
IS  York  the  visit  was  made  by  the  county 
)f  I  or  city  health  commissioner  or  district 
1-  :  state  health  officer  in  whose  jurisdic- 

t-  I  tion  the  hospital  was  located, 
s,  I  The  purpose  of  this  visit  was  two- 
er  ||  fold:  to  gather  information  on  the 
id  I  concentration  and  duration  of  oxygen 
ig  I  administered  to  the  reported  case  and 
I  to  advise  the  medical,  nursing,  and 
n-  I  administrative  staff  on  policies  and 
ig  j  practices  that  are  effective  in  control- 
es  ling  oxygen  administration  to  prema- 
d  i  hire  infants. 

)1-  During  these  visits  the  points  already 
:y  outlined  were  discussed.  In  addition, 
d-  three  methods  for  maintaining  safe 
ii-  j  concentrations  of  oxygen  in  incubators 
ty  I  were  reviewed,  if  indicated.  These 
a-  1  methods,  none  of  which  is  entirely 
irt  j  foolproof,  were  described  by  Lanman 
in  an  issue  of  Health  News,  a  publica- 
a-  I  tion  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
ly  ^  of  Health:* 


1.  The  use  of  special  mixing  devices 
which  mix  air  with  100  per  cent  oxygen 
so  as  to  deliver  a  constant  concentration 
of  less  than  forty  per  cent  to  the  incu¬ 
bator. 

2.  The  use  of  specially  prepared 
tanks  containing  forty  per  cent  oxygen 
and  sixty  per  cent  nitrogen. 

3.  Reduction  of  flow  of  100  per  cent 
oxygen  by  use  of  a  special  flowmeter. 

Results 

In  1954  Schlesinger,  analyzing  the 
incidence  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  in 
New  York  State  by  year  of  report  and 
age  at  time  of  report,  showed  how  this 
condition  had  reached  a  peak  in  1953.® 
Table  I  brings  the  data  to  1955.  It 
illustrates  the  sharp  rise,  followed  by 
an  even  sharper  decline,  in  cases  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia  reported  to  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  from  1946  through  1955.  A  defini¬ 
tive  diagnosis  of  disabihty  due  to  this 
disease  can  be  made  by  the  age  of  six 
months.  However,  experience  indicates 
that  the  heaviest  “report  year”  is  the 
year  following  the  infant’s  birth  year. 
For  this  reason  the  number  of  cases 
have  been  tabulated  according  to  year 
in  which  the  infant  was  classified  blind 
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TABLE  I. 


j  Number  of  Cases  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  New  York  State  by  Year  of 
Birth  and  Year  Classified  Blind  (Based  on  Reports  Classified  by  State 
I  Commission  for  the  Blind  During  1946-1955) 


Year 

Year  Classified  Blind 

Birth 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Cases 

1938-1945 

12 

9 

7 

9 

3 

4 

3 

5 

2 

54 

1916 

4 

13 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

33 

1947 

2 

10 

14 

6 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

44 

1948 

4 

21 

14 

5 

8 

2 

3 

3 

60 

1949 

17 

28 

18 

3 

1 

6 

2 

75 

1950 

19 

61 

20 

4 

3 

3 

110 

1951 

32 

84 

27 

12 

8 

163 

1952 

30 

92 

33 

13 

168 

1953 

52 

87 

28 

167 

1954 

18 

27 

45 

1955 

3 

3 

Total 

16 

24 

24 

61 

74 

124 

155 

181 

170 

93 

922 

OK 
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by  the  commission  and  year  in  which 
the  infant  was  bom. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  I 
that  the  number  of  infants  classified  as 
blind  during  their  birth  year  increased 
from  four  in  1946  ( when  reporting  was 
first  made  mandatory)  to  fifty-two  in 
1953  and  declined  to  three  in  1955. 
The  number  of  infants  classified  as 
blind  during  the  year  following  their 
birth  year  increased  from  three  in  1946 
to  ninety-two  in  1953  and  then  declined 
to  twenty-seven  in  1955.  The  decrease 
in  cases  classified  as  blind  during  their 
birth  year  was  sixty-five  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  1953  and  1954  and  eighty-three 
per  cent  between  1954  and  1955.  The 
over-all  reduction  from  1953  to  1955 
was  ninety-four  per  cent.  This  striking 
story  is  illustrated  graphically  in  Fig.  1. 

The  pattern  observed  cannot  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  change  in  the  number 
of  premature  births  under  2,000  Gm. 
in  New  York  State  since  1946.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  contrast  to  the  sudden 
drop  in  cases  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
in  infants  bom  in  1954  and  1955,  the 
number  of  premature  births  in  New 
York  State  has  continued  to  rise  slight¬ 
ly.’ 

Comment 

During  1955,  sixty-nine  reported 
cases  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  were  fol¬ 
lowed  up  under  the  program  previously 
described  (Table  II).  More  than  half 
of  these  cases  were  bom  prior  to  1954. 
These  follow-up  visits  were  welcomed 
by  hospital  administrators  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  staff  of  every  hos¬ 
pital  visited.  In  some  instances  hospital 
policies  had  been  modified,  and  efforts 
to  control  the  concentration  of  oxygen 
administered  to  premature  infants  were 
being  rigorously  followed.  In  a  number 
of  instances,  however,  the  medical  and 
administrative  staff  had  not  adopted 
well-defined  written  policies  or  had  re¬ 
lied  on  inadequate  measures  to  control 


Fic.  1.  Number  of  cases  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  in  New  York  State  by  year  of  birth  and 
year  classified  blind.  1946-1955. 


oxygen  administration,  although  aware 
of  its  dangers.  When  their  attention 
was  called  to  these  matters,  immediate 
measures  were  taken  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  cases  investigat¬ 
ed,  it  was  fairly  clear  that  the  infant 
had  actually  been  exposed  to  high  con¬ 
centrations  of  oxygen  during  the  first 
ten  days  or  more  of  its  life.  With  one 
exception  this  exposure  was  apparently 
inadvertent,  having  occurred  before 
clear  hospital  policies  for  controlling 
oxygen  concentrations  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  put  into  effect.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  concentrations  of 
oxygen  were  not  actually  measured, 
but  the  nature  of  the  incubator  used 
and  the  liter  flow  recorded  on  charts 
made  it  fairly  certain  that  high  concen¬ 
trations  of  oxygen  had  been  deUvered. 

The  two  cases  which  proved  excep¬ 
tions  to  these  general  findings  will  be 
described  in  more  detail: 

Case  1.— The  infant  not  exposed  to 
oxygen  was  bom  in  New  York  City  late 
in  1954.  He  was  a  full-term  male 
weighing  seven  pounds,  four  ounces, 
and  was  delivered  spontaneously  after 
an  uncomplicated  labor  of  six  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes.  His  hospital  course  was 
normal,  and  he  was  discharged  five 
days  after  birth.  He  received  no  oxygen 
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at  any  time  prior  to  the  development 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia.  When  he  was 
two  months  of  age,  his  mother  noticed 
that  he  did  not  see  well  and  had  the 
child  examined  by  an  ophthalmologist 
who  made  a  diagnosis  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  Because  of  this  unusual 
story  the  diagnosis  is  being  investigated 
more  thoroughly  as  this  report  is  being 
written. 

Case  2.— The  infant  whose  exposure 
to  high  concentrations  of  oxygen  was 
not  “inadvertent”  was  bom  in  a  small 
hospital  in  western  New  York  early  in 
1955.  She  was  a  prematurely  bom 
female  weighing  two  pounds,  ten 
ounces.  Dehvery  was  comphcated  by 
premature  separation  of  the  placenta. 
6he  was  in  poor  condition  at  birth  and, 
when  forty-eight  hours  old,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  hospital  with  a  large  prema¬ 
ture  service. 

On  admission  the  baby  weighed  two 
pounds,  five  ounces,  and  was  in  great 
respiratory  difificulty.  The  premature 
service  at  this  hospital  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  high  oxygen 
concentration.  During  the  past  two 

Eonly  one  case  of  stage  I-II  retro- 
fibroplasia  had  been  observed  in 
this  hospital,  and  no  stage  III-V 
cases  had  occurred.  Dvuring  the  first 
ten  days  of  the  baby’s  hospital  stay  she 
had  frequent  episc^es  of  apnea  and 
cyanosis,  requiring  rocking  to  stimulate 
breathing.  Oxygen  was  needed  con¬ 
tinuously  diuing  this  time.  Three  hters 
per  minute  were  administered  in  an 
Isolette  incubator.  This  gave  concen¬ 
trations  up  to  forty  per  cent.  However, 
during  the  night  there  were  many  times 
when  cyanosis  occurred  even  with  con¬ 
centrations  at  forty  per  cent;  on  these 
occasions  the  hter  flow  was  frequently 
raised  to  five  L.  per  minute  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  cyanosis.  Unfortunately,  no 
concentrations  of  oxygen  were  taken 
during  these  ni^t  periods.  On  the 
twelfui  day  of  life,  the  tenth  hospital 
day,  the  infant  was  able  to  maintain 
herself  without  cyanosis  or  apnea  out¬ 
side  of  the  incubator  and  was  therefore 
removed.  She  was  discharged  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight  days  weighing  2,180 
Cm. 

Her  condition  was  good  at  this  time 
with  the  exception  of  the  eye  findings. 
Stage  I  retrolental  fibroplasia  was  noted 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  fife,  stage 
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II  at  the  forty-fourth  day  of  life,  and 
stage  HI  on  the  day  prior  to  hospital 
discharge.  Stage  IV  was  noted  on  a  visit 
to  follow-up  clinic  at  eighty-ei^t  days 
and  stage  V  at  six  months  of  age.  It 
seems  quite  evident  in  this  case  that 
prolonged  oxygen  administration  and 
high  oxygen  concentrations  were  es¬ 
sential  to  the  preservation  of  the  in¬ 
fant’s  life  and  that  blindness  was 
unavoidable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 

These  cases  have  been  reported  in 
some  detail  because  they  were  the 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
follow-up  experience  as  a  whole  clearly 
indicates  that  blindness  need  not  have 
occurred  in  the  other  sixty-seven  cases. 
This  experience  serves  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  points  already 
discussed  in  the  control  of  oxygen  con¬ 
centrations.  Certain  amplifications  of 
these  points  seem  warranted: 

1.  Policies  dealing  with  oxygen  ad¬ 
ministration  to  premature  infants  must 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  followed 

TABLE  II. 

Number  of  cases  of  Blindness  due  to 
Retrolental  Fibroplasia,  Classified  by 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  1955  and  Number  Followed 
UP*  BY  Year  of  Birth 


Year 

of 

Birth 

Classified 
Blind 
in  1955 

Follow¬ 

up 

No 

Follow-up 

1946-1952 

35 

24 

11 

1953 

27 

16 

11 

1954 

28 

26 

2 

1955 

3 

3 

0 

Total 

93 

69 

24 

*FoUow-up  visit  to  hospital  of  birth  by  pedia¬ 
trician  on  staff  of  Maternity  and  Newborn 
Division  of  New  York  City  Department  of 
Hetdth  or  by  upstate  New  York  county  or  city 
health  commissioner  or  district  state  health 
officer.  Cases  born  in  New  York  City  were 
followed  up  regardless  of  birth  year.  In  upstate 
New  York  cases  were  followed  up  only  if  report 
was  received  within  one  year  of  infanfs  birth. 
A  few  cases  could  not  be  followed  up  because 
birth  certificate  could  not  be  located. 
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by  aU  nursery  personnel  from  attend¬ 
ing  physicians  down  to  nurse’s  aides 
and  cleaning  personnel.  Such  policies 
should  be  in  writing. 

2.  Oxygen  is  dangerous  to  premature 
infants.  It  should  be  ordered  by  physi¬ 
cians  only  for  medical  emergencies, 
only  for  short  duration,  and  only  in 
concentrations  below  forty  per  cent. 

3.  Detailed  attention  to  controlling 
oxygen  concentrations  is  essential  if  it 
is  to  be  administered  to  premature 
infants.  Because  of  differences  in  in¬ 
dividual  incubator  performance,  Uter- 
flow  regulation  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  control  oxygen  concentrations, 
and  the  use  of  an  oxygen  analyzer  is 
essential  if  this  method  is  being  used. 
An  oxygen  analyzer  is  highly  desirable 
if  either  of  the  two  other  suggested 
control  methods  are  utilized  since  no 
mechanical  method  of  control  can  be 
expected  to  be  perfect. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

1.  Data  are  presented  on  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  blindness  due  to  retrolental 
fibroplasia  as  reported  to  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1946- 
1955. 

2.  There  was  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
reported  incidence  of  this  disease  when 


the  use  of  oxygen  in  the  care  of  prema¬ 
ture  infants  was  hmited  and  its  con¬ 
centration  controlled. 

3.  On  investigation  of  cases  reported 
in  1955,  it  was  determined  that  all 
affected  children  except  one,  a  full- 
term  infant,  received  oxygen  in  high 
concentrations  and  for  prolonged  dura¬ 
tion.  The  use  of  oxygen  was  a  causative 
factor  in  the  development  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  in  these  cases. 

4.  Continued  vigilance  is  essential 
for  the  control  of  this  disease. 
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Libranes  for  the  Blind 

CHARLES  GALLOZZI 


“On  bookes  for  to  read  I  me  delight.” 
So  wrote  Chaucer,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  the  delight  in  books  has 
not  decreased  to  this  day.  Of  the 
dozens  of  special  services  available  to 
the  blind,  library  service  ranks  second 
in  the  number  of  individuals  reached 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used.  With 
more  books  available,  more  readers 
making  use  of  them,  and  more  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  as 
well  as  of  the  blind,  library  service  is 
better  now  than  it  has  ever  been  in  this 
country.  Possibly  because  of  this 
greater  use,  there  are  also  more  com¬ 
plaints,  and  a  growing  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

Librarians  find  themselves  crowded 
out  of  their  quarters  by  mushrooming 
collections  of  great  bulk  and  weight. 
Overworked  stafiFs  face  ever  increasing 
demands  for  service  and  attention. 
Many  readers  feel  that  the  books  they 
want  are  not  being  produced,  or  when 
they  are,  then,  somehow,  everyone  else 
seems  to  get  them  before  they  do.  They 
are  not  receiving  the  personal  attention 
that  is  often  expected.  These  are  frus¬ 
trations,  certainly,  but  they  are  bom 
out  of  activity  and  growth;  out  of  the 
needs  of  more  people  for  more  books 
of  greater  variety.  Actually  they  are 
healthy  signs,  for  they  may  well  point 
the  way  to  their  own  solutions  if  their 
messages  are  read  intelligently. 

All  libraries  have  much  in  common, 
but  the  functions  of  school  libraries  and 
privately  financed  organizations  neces¬ 
sarily  vary  from  those  of  the  regional 
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libraries  for  the  blind.  The  latter  are 
more  easily  subject  to  scmtiny,  and  it 
is  their  services  which  are  now  being 
considered. 

There  were  problems  in  Ubrary  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  blind  thirty  years  ago;  they 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
a  uniform  embossed  type,  and  the  very 
limited  nmnber  of  titles  available.  But 
the  number  of  readers  was  relatively 
small  and  the  impact  was  not  felt  by  an 
appreciable  segment  of  the  blind.  In 
1932  the  federal  government  began 
financing  the  production  of  books,  and 
set  up  a  system  of  regional  libraries  for 
their  distribution,  making  the  use  of 
braille  more  widespread.  In  1934  the 
Talking  Book  arrived,  removing  the 
barrier  of  having  to  learn  an  embossed 
system.  For  thousands  who  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  reading,  recorded  books 
offered  the  opportunity  of  really  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  world.  Theoretically, 
the  time  had  come  when  every  blind 
person  could  use  a  library  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage— and  a  great  many  did. 

The  twenty-eight  distributing  librar¬ 
ies  selected  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
were  quite  willing,  even  eager,  to  co¬ 
operate  during  the  early  days  of  the 
program.  They  were  given  basic  collec¬ 
tions  of  embossed  and  recorded  books, 
and  the  use  of  free  mailing  privileges. 
In  return  they  were  asked  to  absorb 
the  expenses  of  housing  the  books  and 
lending  them  to  individuals  scattered 
throughout  a  large  territory.  As  the 
work  load  and  the  space  required  for 
the  collections  increased,  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  began  to  wear  off.  Public 
library  administrators  became  reluctant 
to  spend  more  and  more  local  funds  to 
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finance  a  service  which  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  community 
which  was  supporting  it.  The  need  for 
new  and  larger  quarters  for  libraries 
for  the  blind  became  a  common  prob¬ 
lem.  To  aggravate  the  situation  it  was 
found  that  in  some  instances  the  new 
quarters  were  promptly  outgrown.  In 
most  libraries  the  standards  of  service 
to  the  blind  were  far  below  those  for 
the  print-reading  public.  EfiForts  to 
bring  some  improvement  called  for 
larger  and  better-qualified  staffs.  In 
every  way,  the  costs  of  maintaining 
Ubrary  service  kept  mounting,  and  new 
approaches  towards  meeting  at  least 
part  of  those  costs  had  to  be  considered. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  federal  and 
state  governments  for  special  services 
to  the  blind,  library  service  receives 


just  about  the  least,  whether  considered 
on  the  basis  of  total  appropriations  or 
per  capita  expenditure.  It  is  not  low 
cost  that  brings  about  this  situation. 
Rather  it  is  primarily  that  a  few  local 
communities  have  been  for  years  ab¬ 
sorbing  more  than  their  share  of  the 
expenses  so  that  neighboring  and  even 
distant  communities  could  get  equal 
service  at  no  cost  to  them  at  all. 

An  increasing  number  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  are  now  attending  public  schools 
which  have  no  sizeable  collections  of 
braille.  They  find  themselves  largely 
dependent  upon  the  distributing  librar¬ 
ies  and  volunteer  transcribing  agencies 
for  supplementary  reading;  in  many  in¬ 
stances  even  for  texts.  The  extent  to 
which  a  hbrary  is  justified  in  subsidiz¬ 
ing  integrated  education  by  purchasing 
for  a  few  scattered  individuals  expen- 
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sive  books  which  quickly  become  out¬ 
dated  is  a  question  which  has  not  yet 
been  resolved.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
eventually  the  school  authorities  will 
be  in  a  position  to  furnish  required 
texts  to  all  children.  But  for  the  present, 
Kbraries  are  under  the  pressme  of 
attempting  to  provide  at  least  some  of 
the  necessary  books  at  the  right  time. 

National  Study  of  Libraries 

The  problems  that  confront  the  li¬ 
braries  are  now  being  studied  on  a 
national  scale.  Sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a  survey 
is  now  being  carried  on  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  committee  conducting  this 
survey  consists  of  some  of  the  most 
capable  library  administrators  and 
teachers  of  library  science  in  tbe  coun¬ 
try.  As  many  aspects  as  possible  under 
budgetary  limitations  are  being  studied, 
and  a  report  with  recommendations 
should  be  ready  in  June. 

While  the  problems  of  libraries  are 
serious,  those  of  the  readers  who  are 
using  the  libraries  are  just  as  important. 
Equally  interesting  are  the  reasons  why 
thousands  of  eligible  individuals  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  library  service. 
The  committee  is  interested  in  getting 
as  much  information  and  as  many  sug¬ 


gestions  as  possible  from  library  pa¬ 
trons,  from  those  who  have  never  used 
libraries  and  those  who  have  tried  and 
then  decided  to  stop. 

Here  is  an  opportimity  for  all  of  you 
who  are  or  might  be  library  patrons 
to  contribute  your  experience  so  that 
service  to  everyone  can  be  improved. 
What  features  of  library  service  have 
you  found  that  need  drastic  change? 
To  what  extent  have  you  been  offered 
books  which  met  your  needs  and  were 
generally  satisfactory?  What  types  of 
books  have  you  wanted  but  have  not 
been  able  to  get?  Is  the  condition  of 
most  of  the  books  you  receive  satisfac¬ 
tory?  Are  your  requests  and  other  corre¬ 
spondence  handled  promptly  and  intel¬ 
ligently  by  yovir  distributing  library? 
If  you  have  not  been  using  your  library, 
is  it  because  of  some  fault  in  the  serv¬ 
ice?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  honest  answers  are 
needed.  Write  now,  and  let  your  com¬ 
ments  guide  those  who  are  working 
towards  a  better  library  service  for  all. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to: 

Mr.  Francis  R.  St.  John,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Library  Service  for 
the  Blind 

Brooklyn  Public  Library 
Grand  Army  Plaza 
Brooklyn  38,  New  York. 


Survey  of  Library  Problems 


Problems  of  storage  and  distribution 
of  reading  matter  in  the  twenty-eight 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind,  selec¬ 
tion  of  titles  for  inclusion  on  the  shelves 
of  these  libraries,  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  and  complications  of  various  other 
kinds,  have  brought  a  decision  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
put  into  operation  a  study  designed  to 
determine  how  best  to  find  solutions. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  this  survey  of  library  services  is  to 
assess  the  administrative  and  profes¬ 
sional  effectiveness  of  the  special 
library  facilities  and  program  estab¬ 
lished  to  serve  blind  individuals.  A 
basic  corollary  to  this  purpose  is  the 
ongoing  objective  of  improving  services 
for  blind  persons.  To  achieve  these  ob¬ 
jectives  it  is  planned  to: 

1.  Survey  the  twenty-eight  Ubraries 
responsible  for  distribution  of 
braille  and  Talking  Books  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  federal  government. 
This  survey  will  involve  a  quahta- 
tive  and  quantitative  evaluation 
of  both  the  professional  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  aspects  of  these  li¬ 
braries. 

2.  Survey  the  more  than  fifty  agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations  currently 
responsible  for  the  distribution 
and  maintenance  of  Talking  Book 
machines.  This  survey  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
survey  of  hbraries  referred  to 
above. 

3.  Conduct  a  survey  of  the  needs  of 
bhnd  persons  for  Ubrary  services. 
This  survey  will  cover  both  users 
and  non-users  of  existing  library 
services. 


4.  Develop  an  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  and  standards 
which  can  be  used  to  measure  and 
advance  the  professional  level  of 
library  services  for  blind  persons. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the 
method  of  the  survey: 

1.  Appointment  of  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to: 

(a)  Critically  review  the  plans 
for  this  survey  and 

(b)  Review  findings  and  formu¬ 
late  recommendations. 

2.  General  background  and  overall 
statistics  will  be  secured  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  re¬ 
search  and  hbrary  departments  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

3.  Utilization  of  questionnaires  to 
elicit  objective  information  re¬ 
garding  nature  and  scope  of  serv¬ 
ices  of  both  libraries  and  agencies 
responsible  for  distribution  (rf 
Talking  Book  machines. 

4.  Field  visits  by  members  of  the 
survey  staff  to  all  twenty-seven 
libraries  serving  blind  persons  in 
continental  United  States. 

5.  Field  visits  to  a  sample  of  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
fifty-five  agencies  responsible  fw 
the  distribution  of  Talking  Book 
machines. 

6.  Sponsorship  of  a  national  work¬ 
shop  to  estabhsh  principles  and 
standards  of  library  services  for 
the  blind. 

7.  To  prepare  and  pubUsh  a  report 
of  findings  and  recommendations. 
Copies  of  this  report  wrill  be  dis- 
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tributed  to  all  co-operating  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  director  of  the  survey  is  Mr. 
Francis  R.  St.  John,  Chief  Librarian, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Grand  Army 
Plaza,  Brooklyn  38,  New  York. 

The  advisory  committee  consists  of 
the  following: 

Dr.  Leon  Carnovsky,  Professor, 
Graduate  Library  School,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

Mr.  David  H.  Clift,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  American  Library  Association,  50 
East  Huron  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Charles  Gallozzi,  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  Logan  Square,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  John  Hall  Jacobs,  Librarian, 
New  Orleans  Public  Library,  1031  St. 
Charles  Street,  New  Orleans  13,  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Mr.  Harold  Lancour,  Associate  Di¬ 
rector,  Library  School,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Leigh,  Dean,  School 
of  Library  Services,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  27,  New  York. 

Mr.  Howard  Patrem,  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  State  Executives  for 
the  Blind,  536  West  30th  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis  23,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Patterson,  Chief, 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Reference  De¬ 
partment,  The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Dr.  Ralph  R.  Shaw,  Professor,  Li¬ 
brary  School,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Ralph  L.  Ulveling,  Director, 
Detroit  Public  Library,  Detroit .  2, 
Michigan. 

Eleven  experts  comprise  the  survey 


staff,  divided  among  six  regions  cover¬ 
ing  the  United  States.  They  are,  by 

region: 

West 

Raynard  Coe  Swank,  Director,  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Library,  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

Irving  Lieberman,  School  of  Librarian- 
ship,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle  5,  Washington. 

Eugene  Wilson,  Acting  Dean  of  Facul¬ 
ties,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Southwest 

Mrs.  Florrinell  Morton,  Director,  Li¬ 
brary  School,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Middle  West 

Errett  W.  McDiarmid,  Dean,  College 
of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 
14,  Minnesota. 

Robert  A.  Miller,  Director  of  Libraries, 
University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Miss  Ruth  Rutzen,  Director,  Home 
Reading  Services,  Detroit  Pubhc  Li¬ 
brary,  5201  Woodward  Avenue,  De¬ 
troit  2,  Michigan. 

Carl  Vitz,  818  Dunore  Road,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  20,  Ohio. 

South 

Miss  Helen  M.  Harris,  Librarian,  Law- 
son  McGhee  Public  Library,  217 
Market  Street,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Northeast 

Paul  North  Rice,  Librarian,  Olin 
Library,  Wesleyan  University,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Connecticut. 

Middle  Atlantic 

Francis  R.  St.  John,  Chief  Librarian, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Grand 
Army  Plaza,  Brooklyn  38,  New  York. 
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Desirable  Characteristics  of 
Blind  Candidates  for  Work  for  the  Blind 


Work  for  the  blind  is  thought  to  offer 
a  number  of  attractions  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  seeking  careers  on  a  professional 
level.  Among  these  attractions  which 
one  may  encounter  are: 

a)  Less  employer  resistance  to  job 
applicants  with  visual  handicaps. 

b )  Some  occupations  in  work  for  the 
blind,  such  as  home  teaching  and 
placement  counsehng  may  give 
preference  to  the  hiring  of  the 
visually  handicapped. 

c)  Public  attitudes  which  may  ap¬ 
prove  the  employment  of  the 
blind  in  serving  the  blind. 

d)  Blind  students  may  perceive  en¬ 
hanced  possibilities  of  achieving 
emotional  security  through  work 
for  the  blind.  They  may  feel  that 
they  will  be  more  easily  accepted, 
that  the  handicap  of  blindness 
will  be  minimized,  and  that  per¬ 
sonal  satisfactions  may  accrue 
from  service  to  other  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

In  any  event,  significant  numbers  of 
blind  persons  aspire  to  vocations  which 
will  enable  them  to  work  with  the  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped.  It  is  not  the  prov- 

Dr.  Rusalem  is  Co-ordiimtor  of  Professional 
Training,  in  charge  of  the  present  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind-Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  professional  training 
program.  He  was  formerly  an  assistant  professor 
of  education  at  Long  Island  University  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Counselor  Training  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  Director  of  the  L.  /.  University 
Guidance  Center.  His  last  article  in  the  New 
Outlook  was  in  the  March  1955  issue:  "Factors 
of  Integrating  Blind  Persons  in  the  Community^ 
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ince  of  this  paper  to  explore  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  this  situation  nor  to  suggest 
the  advisability  of  encouraging  or  dis¬ 
couraging  the  entrance  of  young  blind 
people  into  the  labor  market  of  work 
for  the  blind.  However,  another  prob¬ 
lem  confronts  those  engaged  in  guid¬ 
ing,  training,  and  employing  young 
blind  persons  in  service  for  the  blind. 
This  is  the  problem  of  selecting  can¬ 
didates  for  the  field.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  young  blind  people 
who  aspire  to  work  in  our  field  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  relatively  limited  number  of 
openings,  counselors,  trainers,  and  em¬ 
ployers  are  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  setting  certain  criteria  by  which  the 
promise  of  young  people  with  visual 
handicaps  may  be  estimated  in  terms 
of  possible  success  in  work  for  the 
blind.  In  other  words,  are  there  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  characteristics 
which  give  evidence  of  the  differing 
degrees  of  readiness  for  entrance  into 
training  programs? 

In  conducting  the  IHB-OVR  train¬ 
ing  courses  over  the  past  two  years 
and  informal  professional  training  pro¬ 
grams  previous  to  that,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  has  gained  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  evaluating  traits  and  abili¬ 
ties  which  may  prognosticate  success 
in  professional  work  in  our  field.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  in  the  absence 
of  these,  great  caution  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  encouraging  entrance  into  the 
field  and  in  recommending  students  for 
professional  training.  These  criteria 
are: 
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a)  Foot  Travel  and  Orientation 

Most  professional  positions  in  work 
with  blind  persons  require  some  skill 
in  foot  travel.  In  fact,  some  jobs  such 
as  placement  counseling,  vending  stand 
supervision,  and  social  case  work,  re¬ 
quire  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  ability  to 
get  about.  Because  of  the  confidential 
nature  of  client-counselor  relationships 
and  because  of  oiu:  need  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  level  of  mobility  which  blind 
persons  may  attain,  the  use  of  the  see¬ 
ing  guide  offers  some  disadvantages. 
Self-travel  through  the  use  of  a  cane, 
the  dog,  and  residual  vision  are  often 
stated  as  requirements  for  engaging  in 
many  jobs  in  the  field.  With  some  few 
exceptions,  these  skills  may  be  learned 
by  die  average  blind  person  through 
organized  travel  instructions. 

Yet  a  number  of  instances  have 
occurred  in  our  training  experience 
with  otherwise  qualified  men  and 
women  whose  entrance  and  progress  in 
work  for  the  blind  has  been  made  more 
difficult  by  the  absence  of  this  skill.  In 
some  instances,  applicants  have  sought 
to  enter  the  IHB-OVR  training  courses 
with  minimal  travel  skills.  In  some  few 
cases  precious  weekend  time  has  been 
devoted  to  instruction  in  foot  travel 
because  so  many  of  the  training  activi¬ 
ties  depend  upon  the  possession  of  a 
basic  degree  of  mobility.  In  fact,  as  the 
training  program  refines  its  procedinres, 
it  moves  in  the  direction  of  considering 
for  admission  only  those  who  can  pro¬ 
vide  evidence  of  prior  training  in  travel 
techniques  and/or  demonstrate  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  standard  of  performance  in 
this  skill. 

As  we  have  followed  up  our  students, 
we  have  found  a  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  travel  skills  and  the  abihty  to 
obtain  and  succeed  in  professional  re¬ 
habilitation  positions.  In  view  of  this 
experience,  it  seems  advisable  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  rehabihtation  workers  with 
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the  blind  to  consider  mobility  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  client  readiness  for  professional 
training.  In  the  absence  of  this  abihty, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  defer  further 
planning  until  minimum  travel  skills 
have  been  established. 

b )  Communication  Tools 

Professional  workers  for  the  blind 
are  often  called  upon  to  keep  records. 
The  level  of  record-keeping  ranges 
from  the  maintenance  of  an  address  file 
for  chents  to  the  typing  of  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  absence  of  clerical  assist¬ 
ance.  Ordinarily,  graduates  of  resi¬ 
dential  schools  applying  for  admission 
to  the  IHB-OVR  training  program  have 
possessed  a  working  knowledge  of 
braille  reading  and  writing,  and  tele¬ 
phone  diahng  methods.  However,  some 
applicants  whose  bhndness  has  come 
about  in  adult  life  have  revealed  weak¬ 
nesses  in  these  areas.  As  a  result,  upon 
acceptance,  they  have  been  exposed  to 
short  intensive  courses  in  one  or  more 
of  these  communication  techniques. 
However,  in  view  of  the  brevity  of  the 
training  experience  and  the  students’ 
need  to  devote  every  possible  moment 
of  professional  training  to  other  mat¬ 
ters,  instruction  in  the  basic  tools  of 
communication  has  been  given  reluc¬ 
tantly.  It  is  expected  that  futmre  appli¬ 
cants  will  need  to  demonstrate  ability 
in  these  areas  prior  to  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  for  admission  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  prospective  students 
are  not  expected  to  be  famihar  with  the 
techniques  of  commimicating  with  the 
deaf-blind.  The  IHB-OVR  training  pro¬ 
gram  makes  specific  provisions  for  this 
need. 

c)  A  Clear  Vocational  Goal 

In  interviews  and  correspondence 
with  prospective  students,  we  have 
found  some  measme  of  ambiguity  and 
some  lack  of  clarity  in  vocational  goals. 
In  many  cases,  applicants  indicate  a 
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desire  to  become  “workers  for  the 
blind.”  However,  current  contacts  with 
employing  agencies  indicate  that  hiring 
is  performed  through  specific  job  titles. 
That  is,  job  openings  tend  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  counselors,  place¬ 
ment  workers,  home  teachers,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  etc.  The  term 
“worker  for  the  blind”  probably  does 
not  indicate  a  job  title  at  all.  It  may 
be  an  inclusive  term  describing  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  professions  engaged  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

In  essence,  some  of  our  applicants 
lack  occupational  information.  They 
are  not  aware  of  the  titles,  functions, 
requirements,  working  conditions,  and 
prospects  in  our  field.  Some  have  not 
moved  beyond  expressing  a  general  in¬ 
terest  in  working  with  blind  persons. 
Others  can  indicate  a  job  title,  but  are 
relatively  unfamiliar  with  the  require¬ 
ments  and  duties  manifested  by  the 
title.  Understandably,  there  is  some  re¬ 
luctance  to  admit  students  whose  voca¬ 
tional  goals  are  poorly  defined.  Because 
the  IHB-OVR  program  is  job-oriented 
and  focuses  upon  field  work  and  direct 
on-the-job  training,  little  time  is  avail¬ 
able  for  exploratory  occupational 
experiences  which  are  often  necessary 
to  the  development  of  an  occupational 
choice. 

It  seems  that,  prior  to  application  for 
professional  training  in  our  field,  some 
students  need  vocational  counsehng 
services  which  may  assist  them  to  arrive 
at  appropriate  vocational  choices.  In 
some  cases,  counselors  are  hindered  by 
a  dearth  of  occupational  information 
about  vocations  in  work  for  the  blind; 
organized  research  in  this  area  is 
needed. 

However,  equally  important  is  the 
motivation  which  causes  bhnd  students 
to  want  to  work  with  the  blind.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  some  students  will 
select  service  to  the  blind  as  a  means 
of  deriving  personal  satisfactions.  How- 
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ever,  this  motivation  need  not  be  a  con-  ]  own  p 
traindication  to  entrance  into  the  field.  jobs  ai 
However,  if  in  meeting  personal  needs,  financi 
the  prospective  worker  for  the  blind  Studer 
gives  evidence  that  his  needs  in  the  I  ience 
helping  process  may  inhibit  growth,  by  rea 
questions  may  be  raised  concerning  his  in  the 
fitness  for  training  and  measures  which  |  should 
may  be  required  to  increase  readiness  I  expert 
in  this  area.  At  times,  psychothera-  tureo: 
peutic  treatment  may  precede  training.  |  in  rek 
If  the  primary  motive  for  entrance  into  f  tasks, 
work  for  the  blind  is  the  minimization  I  acqua 
of  one’s  own  adjustment  problems,  |  and  a 
questions  may  be  raised  about  readi-  I  worke 
ness  for  professional  training.  I  lively 

In  selecting  candidates  for  the  IHB-  In  ' 
OVR  professional  training  program,  the  that  \ 

selection  committee  is  interested  in  the  |  prosp 
clarity  and  appropriateness  of  the  ap-  may 
plicant’s  vocational  choice  and  in  the  persoi 
assumed  motivation  which  has  led  him  for  th 
to  select  this  field.  It  would  seem  that  j  exper 
counselors  working  with  blind  persons  |  ing  t( 
interested  in  entering  work  for  the  may 
blind  might  consider  these  factors  too  ience 
in  determining  the  professional  promise  for  pi 

of  clients  for  work  for  the  blind.  ,  „ 

e)  Si 

d)  Previous  Work  Experience  Pi 

Our  experience  has  been  that  appli-  \  Th 
cants  with  previous  paid  work  exper-  j  clusii 
ience  in  commerce,  industry,  and  the  |  justn 
professions  tend  to  function  more  effec-  j  comr 
tively  in  the  training  situation.  They  j  pbys 
are  more  likely  to  have  developed  '  in  tl 


sound  work  habits,  some  understanding  i  So: 
of  supervision,  the  ability  to  view  train-  !  QVB 
ing  in  job  terms,  and  the  competence  I  who 
to  translate  to  clients  the  meaning  of  of  ^ 
work  and  the  demands  of  an  employ-  abot 
ment  situation.  as  b 

On  the  other  hand,  students  without  *  pect 
paid  work  experience  are  more  likely  I  deve 
to  work  with  vocational  clients  on  an  ;  relat 
abstract  and  verbal  level.  They  may  ^  persi 
be  inclined  to  view  their  own  job  prob-  |  and 
lems  with  less  realism.  Some  have  re-  j  mg. 
vealed  exaggerated  percepts  of  their  j  t 
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own  possible  contributions  to  their  first 
jobs  and  inflated  concepts  of  expected 
financial  rewards  in  their  first  jobs. 
Students  without  previous  work  exper¬ 
ience  may  be  handicapped  in  training 
by  reason  of  their  need  to  accomplish 
in  the  training  some  of  the  things  which 
should  have  been  accomplished  in  past 
experience  such  as  developing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  oneself  as  a  worker,  particularly 
in  relation  to  routine  and  uninteresting 
tasks.  Students  who  already  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  world  of  work 
and  a  stable  self-concept  in  the  role  of 
worker  may  use  themselves  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  training  program. 

In  view  of  the  possible  contribution 
that  work  experience  may  make  to  the 
prospective  worker  for  the  blind,  it 
may  seem  justified  to  require  young 
persons  considering  entrance  into  work 
for  the  blind  to  have  had  a  prior  work 
experience.  In  guiding  apphcants  aspir¬ 
ing  to  work  with  the  blind,  counselors 
may  wish  to  evaluate  this  work  exper¬ 
ience  and  use  it  to  ascertain  readiness 
for  professional  training. 

e)  Success  in  Handling  One’s  Own 
Problems  of  Bhndness. 

This  aspect  of  readiness  is  more  in- 
dusive  than  the  more  mechanical  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  problems  of  mobility, 
communication,  and  relationship  to  the 
physical  environment.  It  hes  primarily 
in  the  area  of  personal  relationships. 

Some  of  the  applicants  for  the  IHB- 
OVR  program  have  been  individuals 
who  were  apparently  in  the  early  stages 
of  working  through  their  own  feelings 
about  blindness  and  about  themselves 
as  blind  persons.  Some  of  these  pros¬ 
pective  students  were  involved  in 
developing  satisfactory  techniques  of 
relating  themselves  to  seeing  and  blind 
persons.  Some  were  manifestly  troubled 
and  in  need  of  case  work  and  counsel¬ 
ing. 

This  paper  will  not  enter  into  a  dis- 
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cussion  of  whether  professional  work¬ 
ers  should  be  expected  to  have  achieved 
a  reasonable  solution  to  their  major  life 
problems  and  to  be  reasonably  free  of 
emotional  disturbance.  However,  it 
may  be  expected  that  blind  individuals 
who  have  failed  to  come  to  grips  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  their  own  problems  of 
bhndness  may  be  handicapped  in 
assisting  others  working  with  similar 
problems.  One  can  foresee  difiBculties 
in  the  area  of  over-identification  with 
or  rejection  of  clients  as  a  result  of 
one’s  continuing  struggles  with  one’s 
own  feelings  about  bhndness.  It  may 
be  argued  that  these  matters  are  often 
dealt  with  in  supervision.  However, 
supervision  may  not  take  the  place  of 
counseling  and  case  work  or,  in  some 
cases,  psychiatric  help. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
persons  encouraged  to  enter  this  field 
should  have  demonstrated  some  suc¬ 
cess  in  coping  with  their  own  problems 
of  bhndness  and  to  give  evidence  that 
remaining  unsolved  problems  may  not 
hinder  relationships  with  other  bhnd 
persons.  This  dimension  is  obviously 
difficult  to  evaluate.  In  some  cases,  we 
have  found  sources  of  data  such  as 
references  from  friends,  family,  clergy¬ 
men,  business  associates,  and  even  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  to  be  colored  by  sym¬ 
pathy  and  a  desire  to  assist  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  give  a  favorable  impression.  In 
essence,  these  attempts  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  best  interest  of  the  apph- 
cant.  For  those  who  are  troubled  with 
personal  problems  revolving  around 
bhndness,  the  heavy  demands  of  pro¬ 
fessional  work  in  ovu"  field  are  likely  to 
prove  frustrating  and  productive  of  ad¬ 
ditional  unhappiness  and  further  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  our  hope  that  as  work  in  the 
IHB-OVR  program  proceeds,  we  will 
be  able  to  devise  more  adequate  means 
for  evaluating  this  vital  personal-emo¬ 
tional  component.  In  the  meantime, 
counselors  and  caseworkers  are  the 
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richest  source  of  data  and  of  inesti¬ 
mable  assistance  to  us  in  determining 
the  emotional  readiness  of  candidates 
for  admission. 

f)  Personal  Management 

The  elusive  quality  of  professional 
maimer  and  professional  attitudes  is 
basic  to  our  field.  It  is  conveyed  to  the 
observer  by  the  quality  of  a  person’s 
dress,  his  personal  appearance  and  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene,  his  demeanor,  his 
speech,  and  the  warmth  and  accept¬ 
ance  he  communicates  in  personal  rela¬ 
tionships.  Some  of  our  applicants  have 
failed  to  meet  minimum  standards  in 
one  or  more  of  these  areas  of  personal 
management. 

Equally  important  has  been  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  perceive  oneself  as  a  professional 
person,  capable  of  ethical  conduct,  non¬ 
personal  attitudes  toward  clients,  and 
good  working  relationships  with  col¬ 
leagues.  Some  of  the  work  of  the  IHB- 
OVR  program  focuses  on  these  matters, 
but  the  personality  factors  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  substructure  for  them  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  which  may  not  be  made  a 
part  of  the  training  program. 

Consequently,  an  applicant  requires 
a  high  degree  of  personal  matiuity,  a 
sense  of  the  appropriate,  and  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  dressing  as,  looking  like,  and 
working  as  a  professional  person. 
Clothes,  manner,  dress,  and  approach 
are  factors  which  must  be  pre-existing 
characteristics  of  the  person.  When  stu¬ 
dents  possess  these  traits,  members  of 
the  staff,  through  example  and  coun- 
sehng  may  assist  the  trainee  to  develop 
a  professional  way  of  doing  things. 

Our  recent  experience  with  employ¬ 
ers  is  clear.  Mere  bhndness  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  serve  are  not  necessarily  con¬ 
ducive  to  entrance  and  success  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Increasingly,  employers 


are  looking  for  people  with  superior 
training  and  are  expecting  training 
facilities  to  be  highly  selective  in  mak¬ 
ing  choice  of  available  candidates. 
Thus  training  institutions  are  called 
upon  to  establish  criteria  which  are 
realistic  and  appropriate  for  work  for 
the  blind. 

Through  their  work  with  young  blind 
persons  who  are  interested  in  careers 
in  work  for  the  blind,  counselors  and 
caseworkers  can  assist  in  making  these 
criteria  known  to  applicants  and  in 
helping  them  to  develop  realistic  voca¬ 
tional  goals  in  terms  of  how  adequately 
they  meet  these  criteria.  Unless  the 
vocational  planning  of  blind  students 
considers  these  criteria  and  attempts 
to  fulfill  them  in  the  student’s  prepara¬ 
tory  program,  eventual  entrance  into 
the  field  on  a  professional  level  may  he 
delayed  or  blocked  altogether.  The  job 
demands  of  the  various  occupations  in 
work  for  the  blind  are  not  fully  known, 
but  we  have  suggested  a  few  criteria 
of  personal  and  professional  character 
which  may  apply  to  most  jobs  in  the 
field.  These  include: 

a.  Competence  in  foot  travel  and 
orientation. 

b.  Competence  in  use  of  communi¬ 
cation  tools. 

c.  A  clear  vocational  goal. 

d.  Previous  work  experience. 

e.  Success  in  handling  the  problems 
of  blindness. 

f.  Competence  in  personal  manage¬ 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  suggested  that 
vocational  counseling  of  blind  persons 
planning  to  work  with  other  blind  per¬ 
sons  on  a  professional  level  should  take 
into  account  the  student’s  status  in 
each  of  these  areas. 
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Modernizing  Assistance  for  the  Blind 

SARA  NEUFELD  SELIS 


When  viewing  in  broad  perspective 
the  successive  stages  through  which 
die  blind  have  gradually  emerged  since 
die  dawn  of  history,  we  note  their 
struggle  every  step  of  the  way  against 
seemingly  impenetrable  walls  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  prejudice  and  ignorance.  From  bat¬ 
tling  literally  for  existence,  the  primitive 
blind  man  somehow  survived  through 
barbarous  slavery  and  inhumanity,  then 
afterwards  to  abject  charity,  beggary, 
scorn,  ostracism,  asylum  care  and  poor 
relief  laws  until  we  arrive  at  our  own 
day  and  age  of  sheltered  shops,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  public  and  private  aid 
for  the  many  and  economic  indepen¬ 
dence  for  only  a  very  few.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  fifty  years  or  so  that 
the  blind  person  is  slowly  winning  for 
himself,  though  with  strong  resistance 
at  every  turn,  the  begrudging  recogni¬ 
tion  that  he  is  a  human  being  who, 
but  for  the  lack  of  sight,  has  the 
capacity  when  given  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  self-respecting  and  self- 
sufiBcient  member  of  his  community. 
The  civilized  world  now  rejects  the 
biblical  and  historical  concept  that 
blindness  is  a  curse,  a  punishment  or 
a  retribution  for  some  sinful  act  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  individual  himself  or 
another  member  of  his  family.  In  its 
place,  scientific  data  and  enlightened 
understanding  convince  us  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  circumstantial.  Its  cause  may  be 
accidental,  congenital  or  a  concom- 
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Associated  Blind,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  This  paper 
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the  Blind  last  fall  in  W atertown,  N.  Y. 
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itant  of  old  age  and  physical  deterio¬ 
ration.  As  part  of  our  present  program 
of  rehabilitation  and  adjustment  we 
are  sounding  a  new  and  hopeful  note, 
placing  significant  emphasis  upon  a 
new  approach:  that  blindness  itself  is 
not  necessarily  an  insurmountable  bar¬ 
rier;  that,  at  best,  it  is  a  permanent 
inconvenience,  and  at  its  worst,  a  dev¬ 
astating  disability,  though  it  need  not 
mean  inability. 

The  concept  accepted  without  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  days  of  lawless  enterprise 
and  competitive  survival— that  the  race 
is  always  to  the  swiftest— is  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  a  new  social  con¬ 
cept:  that  when  special  consideration 
and  practical  assistance  are  given  to 
equalize  the  disadvantages  resulting 
from  blindness,  many  more  individuals 
wdll  be  able  to  assume  a  more  normal 
role  in  society. 

While  these  changing  concepts  are 
gradually  being  crystallized  by  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  and  a  new 
scientific  approach  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  through  better  education, 
deepening  consciousness  of  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  improved  techniques 
of  testing  and  evaluation,  we  are 
nevertheless  painfully  aware  that  soci¬ 
ety  has  by  no  means  shaken  ofiF  the 
many  traditional  prejudices  inherited 
out  of  the  past.  The  vestiges  which 
have  left  upon  our  times  unmistakable 
evidence  of  despairing  pauperism,  sym- 
bohc  identification  and  custodial  be¬ 
nevolence  are  still  noticeable.  Hard  as 
we  may  try  to  disavow  them,  they 
have  a  way  of  creeping  into  our  emo- 


tional  being,  our  attitudes  and  de¬ 
cisions. 

Recognition  of  the  blind  man’s  in¬ 
dividual  right  to  equal  human  treat¬ 
ment  is  still  largely  in  the  realm  of  lip 
service  rather  than  honest  conviction. 
For  every  employer  who  is  willing  and 
convinced  that  a  blind  person  can  fill 
a  place  in  the  economic  scheme  of  life, 
there  are  thousands  who  are  not.  For 
every  individual  or  group  who  is 
willing  to  befriend  a  blind  person  for 
himself  alone,  without  pity  or  patron¬ 
age,  there  are  thousands  who  are  not. 
For  the  blind  person  who  cannot  be¬ 
come  an  economic  producer  and  must 
rely  wholly  or  in  part  upon  public  or 
private  assistance,  there  is  the  fear 
and  the  inhibitive  reluctance  to  ask 
for  it  or  accept  it  without  shame  or 
concealment.  This  is  the  general  pic¬ 
ture  as  we  see  it  today.  Surely  we  can 
make  it  more  tolerable  for  those  who 
must  live  with  it. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  certain  sug¬ 
gestions  and  changes  which  I  feel 
should  be  considered  with  a  view 
towards  liberalizing  the  application 
and  interpretation  of  public  assistance 
to  the  bhnd.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  blind  person  is  a  human 
being  and  must  always  be  regarded  as 
a  total  personality  rather  than  as  an 
impersonal  “case,”  “client”  or  “trainee” 
in  whom  we  can  only  see  his  immediate 
need  for  assistance  or  “charity”  without 
taking  into  account  the  rest  of  his 
personality,  total  environment,  back¬ 
ground  and  relationship  with  respect 
to  family,  friends  and  community. 

Re-evaluating  the  Aims  of  Assistance 

Since  the  blind  person  feels  that  his 
handicap  is  no  fault  of  his  own,  he 
cannot  understand  why,  when  circum¬ 
stances  compel  him  to  seek  assistance 
from  a  public  or  a  private  agency,  he 
should  be  subjected  to  such  regulations 
and  restrictions  which  strike  at  his 


sense  of  dignity,  his  privacy,  his  natural 
desire  to  regain  economic  security  and 
retain  those  relationships  he  fonneily 
enjoyed.  Typical  of  this  situation— and 
which  falls  far  short  of  its  effectiveness 
—is  the  principle  of  the  monthly  hand¬ 
icap  allowance.  This  allowance  whidi 
is  now  provided  in  the  welfare  budget 
should  be  realistically  re-evaluated  to 
permit  the  recipient  to  tip  for  neces¬ 
sary  services;  to  have  adequate  laundry 
and  tailoring;  to  participate  in  com- 
mtmity  activities  and  to  allow  for  social 
contacts.  Nothing  is  so  shattering  to 
the  morale  of  a  newly  blind  person 
than  to  find  that  he  can  no  longer 
observe  the  amenities  and  social  graces 
which  are  a  part  of  any  normal  whole¬ 
some  relationship. 

Then,  too,  how  can  the  breadwinner 
retain  the  love  and  respect  of  his  family 
when  he  can  no  longer  provide  for 
their  economic  well-being?  He  has  all 
he  can  do  to  recover  from  the  traumat¬ 
ic  experiences  of  sudden  or  oncoming 
blindness.  The  train  of  consequences 
that  results  from  this  double  setback 
is  too  long  and  too  depressing  to 
describe  here.  Quite  often  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  situation  in  whidi 
the  head  of  the  family  cannot  work  or 
undergoes  rehabilitation,  in  which  lat¬ 
ter  case  he  must  usually  wait  a  long 
period  from  time  of  application,  and, 
if  fortunate,  to  final  placement.  In  most 
instances  he  is  obliged  to  seek  financial 
aid.  He  only  does  so  after  having  un¬ 
dergone  emotional  upheaval,  then  is 
forced  to  swallow  his  pride,  and  falls 
back  upon  the  last  alternative  of  asking 
for  public  assistance,  which  is  viewed 
as  “charity.”  He  feels  that  this  request 
and  the  investigation  that  must  follow 
are  synonymous  with  the  forfeiture  of 
his  last  link  with  the  life  he  once  knew 
and  to  which  he  will  never  return.  He 
feels  himself  helpless  and  his  future 
hopeless.  But  these  negative  attitudes 
can  be  greatly  minimized  by  the  adop- 
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bon  of  other  vital  measures.  The  guid¬ 
ing  allowance,  which  permits  the 
recipient  to  participate  in  recreational 
and  ciJtural  activities,  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  activities  of  his  own 
choosing  as  well  as  those  provided  by 
agencies  for  the  blind.  This  would 
enable  him  to  continue  some  of  the 
activities  and  associations  which  were 
an  integral  part  of  his  life  before  loss 
of  sight. 

Then  there  is  the  provision  in  the 
welfare  law,  namely,  the  “willing  and 
able”  clause,  which  concerns  itself  with 
legally  responsible  relatives.  This 
clause  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
discord  that  arises  between  the  re¬ 
cipient  and  members  of  his  family  who 
are  compelled  to  contribute  to  his 
support  if  financially  able.  Even  when 
the  family  can  contribute,  this  should 
not  be  compulsory  since  it  tends  to 
destroy  harmonious  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  relatives  and  the  recipient. 
Moreover,  in  many  instances,  legally 
responsible  relatives  are  budgeted  to 
a  level  lower  than  that  upon  which 
diey  have  been  accustomed  to  live. 
This  also  reacts  most  unfavorably  upon 
4e  morale  of  the  recipient  because  of 
the  deep  resentment  and  bitterness 
engendered  by  this  change.  Forcing 
contributions  from  unwilling  relatives 
regardless  of  their  financial  ability  is 
unjust  to  the  recipient  and  creates 
endless  friction,  humihation  and  mis¬ 
ery.  Therefore,  the  word  “able”  should 
be  deleted  from  the  “willing  and  able” 
clause.  Blindness  in  itself  is  a  black 
enough  social  pit  without  adding  to  it 
the  barriers  of  family  estrangement  and 
hostility. 

Since  it  is  one  of  the  primary  requi¬ 
sites  to  break  down  the  isolation  be¬ 
tween  the  blind  and  the  seeing,  and, 
instead,  to  help  them  to  become  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  business  of  daily 
hving,  a  telephone  allowance  should 
be  one  of  the  basic  items  in  the  budget 
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of  every  totally  blind  individual  or 
couple.  This  is  essential  for  shopping, 
guiding,  emergencies,  and  contact  with 
the  outside  world  generally.  Also  a 
housekeeping  allowance  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  a  totally  bhnd  individual  or 
couple  upon  request  without  investi¬ 
gation. 

Liberalixe  Definition  of  Blindness 

For  the  most  efiFective  administration 
of  these  and  similar  benefits,  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  definition  of  blindness, 
20/200  or  less,  should  include  within 
its  broad  scope  a  separate  provision 
to  give  totally  or  nearly  blind  persons 
a  more  equitable  share  of  the  benefits 
originally  intended  for  them.  Such  a 
provision  should  define  total  bhndness 
as  5/200  or  less.  Since  the  totally  blind 
or  those  with  vision  up  to  5/200  receive 
very  little  opportunity  or  consideration 
in  the  field  of  employment,  financial 
assistance  and  social  advantages,  it  is 
high  time  that  concerted  action  is 
taken  by  those  groups  who  show  an 
interest  and  assume  responsibihty  for 
the  genuine  welfare  of  the  blind— in 
whose  name  all  benefits  are  sought  but 
who  are  the  last  to  enjoy  the  least. 

We  then  note  that  a  recipient  of 
assistance  to  the  blind  is  permitted  to 
retain  $250  for  burial  purposes.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  amount  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  minimum  basic  requirements  of  the 
individual’s  religious  beliefs. 

Through  a  recent  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  earnings  up  to  $50 
a  month  are  exempt  in  computing  a 
recipient’s  budget.  This  principle  is 
ineflFective  because  the  recipient  will 
not  be  anxious  to  exceed  the  $50 
monthly  earnings  since  he  will  not 
benefit  materially  thereby.  Although  in 
theory  this  principle  is  basically  sound, 
it  does  not  attain  its  objective  since 
a  fixed  amount  discourages  initiative, 
incentive  and  maximum  effort.  In  ad- 
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dition  to  the  $50  monthly  earnings 
exemption,  a  plan  based  on  a  sliding 
scale,  whereby  the  recipient  would 
benefit  in  accordance  with  his  ability 
and  productivity,  would  seem  to  be  the 
solution  to  this  problem.  Then,  too, 
there  are  those  who  cannot  work  but 
who  receive  a  small  income  from  dis¬ 
ability  insurance,  Social  Security  and 
pensions.  Since  this  group  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  income  by  virtue  of 
years  of  employment  and  savings,  they, 
too,  should  benefit  from  the  $50  month¬ 
ly  exemption  provision  when  their 
budgetary  needs  are  being  computed. 

It  is  the  practice  in  New  York  City 
for  the  recipient  of  public  assistance 
to  receive  his  check  semi-monthly  on 
the  5th  and  the  20th  of  the  month. 
These  checks,  however,  are  retroactive 
to  the  1st  and  the  16th  respectively. 
There  is  no  provision  made  for  the 
interim  period  from  the  1st  to  the  5th 
and  the  16th  to  the  20th.  Constantly 
faced  with  this  problem,  the  recipient 
is  usually  advised  by  his  investigator 
to  borrow  money  or  to  ask  for  credit 
from  the  grocer  or  landlord.  This  is 
humiUating,  degrading  and  embar¬ 
rassing  to  the  recipient.  He  is  also  told 
to  stretch  his  money  to  cover  the  in¬ 
terim  period.  Since  budgets  are  based 
on  a  subsistence  level,  it  would  seem 


that  this  temporizing  advice  is  no 
solution  to  this  frustrating  problem.  In 
attempting  to  learn  the  reason  for  this 
procedure  from  the  Department  of 
Welfare  I  was  told  that  the  banks  con¬ 
sider  it  too  heavy  a  check-load  to 
handle  on  the  1st  and  the  16th  of  the 
month.  I  was  also  told  that  if  a  hard¬ 
ship  is  created  by  this  system,  the 
recipient  can  request  an  advance  on 
his  next  check,  which  must  be  paid 
back  immediately  upon  receipt  of  this 
check.  Repayment  of  this  advance 
leaves  the  recipient  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  formerly  found  him¬ 
self.  I  would  lu-ge  that  this  inequity 
be  corrected.  Either  checks  be  received 
on  their  due  day  or  a  transitional  or 
adjustment  allowance  be  included  in 
the  first  check  issued  to  the  recipient. 

The  aim  and  motivating  spirit  be¬ 
hind  assistance  to  the  bUnd  individual 
should  be  to  restore  and  keep  intact 
his  morale;  to  minimize  the  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  his  handi¬ 
cap  from  becoming  more  burdensome 
to  the  family  and  community  than  is 
necessary,  and  finally,  but  most  im¬ 
portant,  everything  should  be  done  to 
reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  point  the 
efiFects  of  the  insidious  and  traditional 
symbols  and  associations  of  shame,  pity, 
pauperism,  and  mendicancy. 
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There  are  about  50,000  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  who  are  benefiting 
from  federal  legislation  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  braille  and  other  raised 
type  matter.  Talking  Book  recordings 
and  reproducers.  But  for  this  legislation 
there  would  be  few  blind  people  who 
could  avail  themselves  of  any  library 
services. 

But  the  purchase  alone  of  these 
materials,  as  provided  for  by  law, 
would  fall  short  of  making  them  avail¬ 
able  to  individual  patrons.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  reading  matter,  tactile  and 
recordings,  has  been  possible  only 
through  the  traditional  and  admirable 
service  function  of  the  library  profes¬ 
sion.  Actually,  as  Mr.  Charles  Callozzi 
points  out  in  his  article  on  page  171, 
there  are  twenty-seven  libraries  in  the 
continental  United  States  that  serve 
the  needs  of  blind  people.  But  what¬ 
ever  their  various  respective  means  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  providing  this  serv¬ 
ice,  it  is  with  probably  one  exception 
not  provided  for  in  federal  legislation. 

Over-crowded  with  bulky  recordings 
and  books,  under-staffed,  and  unequi- 
tably  reimbursed,  these  libraries,  in 
the  circumstances,  are  rendering  com¬ 
mendable  service.  But  the  survey, 
announced  in  this  issue  and  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Callozzi,  is  a  practical  action 


in  response  to  a  great  need  for  help  in 
providing  more  adequate  service.  With 
the  steady  increase  in  demands  upon 
the  libraries  their  problems  have  mul¬ 
tiplied— particularly  since  the  advent 
of  the  Talking  Book. 

Not  the  least  difficult  phase  of  the 
general  problem  is  that  of  determining 
accurately  what  the  reading  needs  of 
blind  persons  are.  Perhaps  the  most 
frequently  heard  criticism  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  to  do  with  the  unavailability 
of  the  specific  material  desired  by  the 
patron. 

The  situation  has  steadily  grown 
more  grave,  and  the  service  is  in  danger 
of  bogging  down.  It  has  prompted  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
attempt  a  national  survey,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  survey  is  now  in  progress.  It  is 
manned  by  some  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  authorities  in  library  administration 
in  this  country',  people  whose  analyses 
and  conclusions  will  be  objective.  Its 
results  will  indicate,  it  is  hoped,  meth¬ 
ods  of  solving  problems  without  the 
solutions  becoming  controversial.  The 
overruling  purpose  of  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  must  be  to  let  nothing  stand 
in  the  way  of  providing  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  library  service  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  blind  persons. 
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Needs  Through  Literature 
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[This  brief  statement  is  presented  as  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  Group  H  (librarians 
publishers  and  others  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind )  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind— Editor.] 


Human  natetre  being  what  it  is,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  if  everyone  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  all  aspects  of  the  general 
program  of  literature  for  the  blind,  one 
would  suspect  that  something  was 
wrong.  Progress  can  only  be  had 
through  the  recognition  of  better  ways 
of  doing  things.  As  we  approach  the 
forthcoming  conference  in  Los  Angeles, 
therefore,  every  publisher,  librarian, 
and  worker  concerned  with  reading 
and  study,  should  examine  critically  to 
see  where  improvements  might  be 
made  in  the  work  we  are  doing.  A 
number  of  interesting  questions  bave 
come  to  the  chairman  of  the  group, 
some  of  which  will  be  explored  at  the 
meeting. 

But  above  the  more  immediate  prob¬ 
lems  that  plague  each  in  his  own  way, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  examine 
carefully  certain  basic  facts.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  question  of  the  blind. 
Who  are  these  individuals  we  are  serv¬ 
ing  and  are  we  all  rather  far  away  from 
a  personal  knowledge  of  specific  needs? 
Are  we  doing  too  much  lumping  to¬ 
gether  of  needs?  Who  are  the  “blind”? 
We  know,  naturally,  that  many  of  the 
“legally  blind”  are  only  legally  so  and 
are  not  now  or  likely  to  be,  interested 
in  braille.  And  then  there  is  that  small 
segment  of  the  totally-blind  population 


who  are  congenitally  blind  and  for 
most  of  whom  braille  presents  a  read¬ 
ing  medium  of  great  value  for  study. 
Is  this  group  getting  too  much  attention 
in  some  fields  and  not  enough  in 
others? 

And  finally,  there  is  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  group  of  blind  adults  who  now  are 
falling  into  the  category  of  senile  blind, 
even  though  we  librarians  know  that 
mentally  some  of  the  oldest  show  small 
diminution  of  mental  alertness.  Varia¬ 
tions  in  this  latter  group  in  education 
and  background  and  variations  in  the 
other  groups  all  add  up  to  individuali¬ 
ty.  Are  we  serving  them  well?  Are  the 
students  getting  books  when  they  want 
them?  Are  the  totally  and  congenitally 
blind  getting  the  kind  of  braille  read¬ 
ing  they  want?  Is  there  really  a  need 
for  the  present  emphasis  on  denomina¬ 
tional,  religious  literature  in  braille 
from  which  thousands  of  others  are 
excluded?  Are  the  physical  problems  of 
the  Talking  Book  readers  considered 
in  designing  the  present  reading  ma¬ 
chines?  Are  we,  in  short,  personalizing 
the  people  for  whom  our  publishing 
and  distributing  services  are  designed? 
Let  us  think  this  over  before  our  meet¬ 
ing  in  July. 

—Nelson  Coon 

Chairman,  Section  H,  A.A.W.B. 
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Three  More  Traineeship  Courses  Announced 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili-  courses  in  three  areas,  scheduled  for 
tation  has  just  announced  training  this  spring  and  summer. 

ORIENTATION  TO  PLACEMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 


State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies  serving  the  blind  have  expressed 
such  keen  interest  in  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  provided  in  the  training  course  on 
“Orientation  to  the  Placement  of  the 
Blind”  held  in  Houston,  Texas,  Febru¬ 
ary  6-17,  1956,  that  plans  have  been 
made  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  to  conduct  similar  courses 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  within 
I  the  next  year.  Plans  and  arrangements 
have  been  completed  and  trainees  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  next  course  which  is  to 
be  held  May  7-18,  1956,  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Indiana. 

The  objectives  of  the  courses  are: 

(1)  techniques  of  developing  employ¬ 
ers’  interest  in  hiring  blind  workers; 

(2)  techniques  of  job  analysis  with 
respect  to  blindness;  (3)  the  place  of 
plant  survey  in  developing  industrial 
employment;  and  (4)  personnel  re¬ 
lationships  affecting  employment. 

The  activities  covered  in  such  a 

TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  COUNSELORS  WORKING 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  has  been  awarded  a  grant  by 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
to  conduct  a  four-week  training  course 
for  counselors  working  with  bhnd  per¬ 
sons  living  in  rural  areas  from  June  4 
through  June  29,  1956,  for  personnel 
of  state  rehabilitation  agencies  serving 
the  blind  in  Regions  VI,  VIII,  and  IX, 
and  personnel  in  state  agencies  in 
Region  VII  not  participating  in  previ¬ 
ous  training  courses  for  counselors 
working  with  blind  persons  living  in 
niral  areas. 


course  are:  (1)  discussions  of  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  used  in  develop¬ 
ing  placement  programs;  (2)  practice 
of  sales  talks  by  trainees;  (3)  discus¬ 
sions  on  placement  and  counseling,  use 
of  occupational  information,  job  analy¬ 
sis,  employer-employee  relationships 
affecting  employment,  safety  practices 
in  industry,  the  use  of  local  facilities 
in  developing  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  the  place  of  the  workshop  in 
a  placement  program.  Resource  per¬ 
sons  experienced  in  the  fields  above 
will  participate  in  these  activities. 

Ten  traineeships  will  be  available  to 
approved  applicants  to  help  defray 
expenses  incurred  during  the  course. 
Anyone  interested  in  attending  one  of 
these  conferences  after  July  1,  1956, 
should  make  application  to  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  attention: 
Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

WITH  BLIND  PERSONS  LIVING  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  such 
courses  being  conducted  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  designed  for 
both  experienced  and  newly  employed 
counselors  devoting  their  time  exclu¬ 
sively,  or  in  part,  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  bhnd  persons  living  in  rural  areas. 

The  objectives  are  to  furnish  coun¬ 
selors  for  the  blind  with  information 
on:  the  services  and  facilities  available 
to  farmers  which  may  be  used  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  services  provided  by  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation;  and  special  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques  used  by  blind 
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persons  in  performing  the  tasks  re¬ 
quired  of  persons  doing  farm  work. 

In  conducting  the  training  course, 
persons  having  knowledge  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  and  experience  in  the 
processes  involved  will  act  as  instruc¬ 
tors,  lecturers,  and  consultants.  Local 
tours  and  a  one-week  study  and  ob¬ 
servation  tour  will  be  conducted  in 
rural  areas  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Missouri.  This  will  enable  the  coun¬ 
selors  to  make  on-the-spot  observations 
and  analyses  of  farm  operations  and 
projects  presented  and  discussed. 


Approved  applicants  will  be  eligible 
for  traineeships  in  the  amount  of  $300 
($50  per  week)  for  the  duration  of 
this  course,  plus  travel  cost  from  the 
place  of  residence  to  destination  and 
return.  The  number  of  trainees  enrolled 
will  be  limited  to  15. 

Persons  interested  in  attending  this 
training  course  should  make  applica¬ 
tion  immediately  to  Mr.  Roman  J. 
Verhaalen,  Associate  Professor  of  Adult 
Education,  Office  of  General  Extension, 
Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan 
Kansas. 


PIANO  TUNING  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  INSTRUCTORS  OF  BLIND  STUDENTS 


Roosevelt  University,  430  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  9  through 
August  17,  1956. 

Roosevelt  University,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois,  will  conduct  a  second  piano 
tuning  training  course  for  instructors 
of  blind  students  July  9  through  August 
17,  1956. 

The  objectives  of  the  course  are  to: 
(1)  increase  the  number  of  qualified 
instructors  by  presenting  to  experi¬ 
enced  tuners,  not  familiar  with  teach¬ 
ing  practices,  effective  methods  and 
techniques  of  instructing  blind  stu¬ 
dents;  (2)  provide  advanced  training 
on  the  care  and  maintenance  of  all 
types  of  piano  actions;  (3)  serve  as  a 
refresher  course  for  instructors  trained 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  piano 
tuning  and  general  service  work;  (4) 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction  and 


expand  the  scope  of  training  given 
blind  students  in  schools  teaching  piano 
tuning;  (5)  increase  the  proficiency 
of  blind  piano  tuner  technicians  having 
been  graduated  from  schools  teaching 
piano  tuning;  and  (6)  raise  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  piano  tuning  as  a  profession 
for  qualified  blind  persons. 

Twelve  traineeships  in  the  amount 
of  $300  each  will  be  made  available 
through  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  to  approved  apphcants  for 
the  six-week  period  to  cover  the  regis¬ 
tration  fee  ($15)  and  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  travel  and  maintenance. 

Persons  interested  in  attending  the 
training  course  should  immediately 
make  application  to  Mr.  Joseph  Crean- 
za.  Director  of  Music  School,  Roosevelt 
University,  430  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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A  GREAT  DEAL  of  interest  throughout 
the  country  has  been  shown  in  the 
Workshop  on  Vocational  Training  and 
Employment  of  Deaf-Blind  Adults  held 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  last  February  and  discussed 
briefly  in  the  March  issue  of  the  New 
Outlook.  This  interest  stems  from  grow¬ 
ing  concern  for  increased  employment 
opportunities  for  all  types  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  Blindness,  combined 
with  profound  deafness,  presents  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  job  placement  which  can  be 
overcome  only  through  skilled  help  of 
professional  workers. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Workshop 
there  was  a  general  discussion,  includ¬ 
ing  co-ordination  in  case-finding,  es¬ 
sential  background  information,  and 
clarification  of  terms.  It  was  agreed 
that  there  is  a  need  for  better  public 
education  to  interpret  deaf-blindness 
and  the  potential  capacity  of  persons 
so  handicapped.  Individual  diflferences 
were  noted  and  the  importance  of 
thorough  evaluation  and  training  were 
stressed.  The  group  then  divided  into 
three  committees  to  study  the  problem 
in  relation  to  specific  vocational  goals: 
Committee  A,  Employment  in  Com¬ 
petitive  Industry;  Committee  B,  Em¬ 
ployment  in  Sheltered  Workshops; 
Committee  C,  Industrial  Homework 
and  Self-Employment.  Reports  from 
the  committees  were  submitted  to  the 
Workshop  as  a  whole  at  the  final  ses¬ 
sion. 

Committee  A  outlined  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  training  necessary  for  place¬ 
ment  in  competitive  industry,  together 
with  arguments  to  combat  possible 
I  objections  which  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployer  might  raise.  It  was  pointed  out 
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that  characteristics  essential  for  any 
person  to  secure,  retain  and  advance 
in  competitive  employment  are  positive 
attitudes,  adaptability,  acceptable  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  and  a  level  of  com¬ 
petence  equal  to  the  work  involved. 
A  deaf-blind  worker  must  meet  these 
requirements.  In  addition,  because  of 
the  double  handicap,  he  must  have  a 
rapid  means  of  communication,  and 
orientation  as  well  as  mobility  within 
the  actual  work  environment. 

Committee  B  reported  on  essential 
characteristics  and  training  needed  for 
a  deaf-blind  individual  to  be  given 
remunerative  employment  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  and  the  special  serv¬ 
ices,  including  recreational  activities 
and  casework  services  which  such  a 
workshop  should  be  in  a  position  to 
offer.  Employment  in  a  sheltered  shop 
should  be  available  for  those  individ¬ 
uals  rot  competent  enough  for  place¬ 
ment  in  competitive  employment  or 
for  whom  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
such  placement.  Such  individuals 
should  be  able  to  adapt  to  and  benefit 
from  the  workshop  environment.  The 
deaf-blind  worker  should  be  expected 
to  meet  the  same  standards  of  efficiency 
required  of  all  the  shop  employees. 
The  deaf-blind  persons  must  have  a 
real  desire  for  work  and  at  least  one 
satisfactory  method  of  communication. 
Committee  B  also  drew  up  a  summary 
statement  regarding  specific  qualities 
required  in  the  supervisor  directly  in 
charge  of  the  deaf-blind  worker. 

“Although  all  the  special  skills  on 
the  part  of  supervisors  and  other 
personnel  in  the  workshop  should 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem 
of  deaf-blindness  in  the  client,  the 
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primary  factor  involves  genuine 
understanding,  and  in  particular, 
friendliness,  kindliness,  patience,  tol¬ 
erance,  and  a  willingness  to  take  the 
time  for  the  individual  that  all  of 
these  require.” 

Committee  C  considered  the  means 
of  organizing  an  effective  industrial 
homework  program  which  should  be 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
offer  continuous  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  to  those  workers  confined  to  their 
homes  but  capable  of  productivity. 
Such  a  program  could  serve  deaf-blind 
persons  in  the  area  who  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  participation,  i.e.,  a  de¬ 
sire  for  work  and  a  capacity  for  con¬ 
tinuous  production  that  would  not  fall 
below  a  minimum  level  of  work  stand¬ 
ards.  A  means  of  communication  would 
be  necessary  but  it  would  present  less 
difficulty  in  the  home  situation  than  in 
an  industrial  or  sheltered  workshop 
environment. 

When  the  reports  were  read,  each 
was  discussed  in  detail  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  objectives  were  drawn  up: 

“The  first  objective  should  be  to 


prepare  and  place  each  deaf-blind 
person  in  competitive  employment; 
when  this  proves  impossible,  con¬ 
sider  feasibility  for  workshop  place¬ 
ment;  finally,  if  neither  is  possible 
for  the  individual,  consider  indus¬ 
trial  homework.  Homework  may  be 
the  best  plan  for  an  individual,  but 
not  as  a  substitute  for  regular  em¬ 
ployment. 

“We  recognize  the  differences 
among  states  in  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  and  the  administrative  and 
legislative  obstacles  to  improve  serv¬ 
ice  for  all  handicapped  persons,  but 
we  affirm  that  the  greatest  barrier 
to  progress  at  this  moment  for  the 
deaf-blind  is  fear  due  to  lack  of 
understanding.  When  local  agencies 
and  professional  workers  understand 
the  potentialities  of  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons  and  realize  that  communication 
with  them  is  truly  feasible,  they  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  inspiration  and 
challenge  which  has  in  the  past  years 
moved  so  many  blind  persons  from 
rocking  chairs  to  productive  employ¬ 
ment.” 
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Summer  Schools 

Readers  of  the  New  Outlook  may 
be  interested  in  summer  school  train¬ 
ing  programs  to  advance  their  profes¬ 
sional  standing. 

The  University  of  Chicago  offers  two 
courses  of  interest  to  workers  for  the 
blind,  in  the  First  Session  from  July 
9  to  20,  as  follows,  quoted  from  the 
1956  Announcement  of  Summer  Work¬ 
shops: 

1.  Social  Work  and  Rehabilitation 
Concepts  in  Services  to  the  Handi¬ 
capped 

Leader:  Alice  James,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor,  School  of  Social  Service  Admin¬ 
istration,  University  of  Chicago. 

This  workshop  will  examine  the 
needs  of  handicapped  people  and  the 
principles  of  casework  practice  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  illness  and  disability.  Case 
records  from  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  used.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  knowledge  and  skills  of 
interdisciplinary  practice  as  they  relate 
to  both  assessment  and  treatment  of 
the  disabled.  Some  of  the  methods  by 
which  successful  rehabilitation  of  the 
seriously  disabled  has  been  achieved 
will  be  examined  with  reference  to 
their  adaptation  to  the  non-rehabilita¬ 
tion  setting.  Some  of  the  specialized 
rehabilitation  programs  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  light  of  community 
organization  and  welfare  principles. 

2.  Work  Adjustment  of  the.  Physi¬ 
cally  and  Mentally  Handicapped 

0.  Methods  of  Work  Orientation 
ond  Evaluation  of  Work  Potential 

(7  sessions) 

Leader:  William  Gellman,  Executive 
Director,  Jewish  Vocational  Service, 
Chicago 

The  workshop  will  consider  three 
phases  of  vocational  adjustment  of 
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physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons:  (1)  the  evaluation  of  work 
potential;  (2)  preparation  for  work; 
and  (3)  adjustment  on  the  job.  Em¬ 
phasis  will  be  placed  upon  analysis 
and  diagnosis  of  vocational  problems 
based  upon  understanding  the  broad 
principles  of  vocational  guidance  and 
the  dynamic  interrelationship  among 
vocational,  emotional,  and  social  needs 
of  handicapped  persons  during  the 
process  of  vocational  adjustment  and 
rehabilitation.  The-  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  include  values  and  limitations 
of  interviewing,  testing,  and  workshop 
techniques  during  the  above  stages  of 
vocational  rehabilitation;  the  effect  of 
physical  and  mental  limitations  upon 
occupational  planning  for  and  work 
adjustment  of  the  handicapped;  factors 
influencing  work  competence  and  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment;  the  use  of  workshops 
in  work  evaluation  and  preparation  for 
work;  concepts  derived  from  studies  of 
the  psychology  and  sociology  of  un¬ 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  work;  and  in¬ 
dividual  and  cultural  meanings  of  work. 

New  York  University,  School  of 
Education  announces  summer  offerings 
at  the  Center  for  Human  Relations 
Studies  as  follows: 

Intersession  2d  two  weeks,  June  18-29. 

299.50  Administrative  Leadership  in 
Human  Relatians.  M-F,  12-3. 

Professor  H.  H.  Giles.  Basic  concepts 
and  practices  related  to  case  ex¬ 
amples.  3  pts. 

Summer  Session,  6  weeks,  July  3-Aug- 
ust  10 

299.125/126  Human  Behavior  and 
Human  Relations.  M-F,  12-3. 

Professor  Giles.  How  to  understand 
and  deal  with  casual  factors  in 
human  relations.  3  to  8  pts. 
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News  Briefs 


O  Eric  T.  Boulter,  AFOB  Field  Di¬ 
rector,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Conference  of  World  Organizations 
Interested  in  the  Handicapped  at  that 
organization’s  session  in  March  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Boulter,  who  is  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  served  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  two-day  conference. 
Others  elected  to  office  were:  Donald 
V.  Wilson,  Secretary-General  of  the 
International  Society  for  the  Welfare 
of  Cripples,  Vice-Chairman;  Colonel 
George  Arneman,  Bepresentative  of  the 
World  Veterans  Federation,  Secretary; 
and  Earl  Cruickshank,  Representative 
of  the  International  Organization  of 
Employers,  Rapporteur. 

The  conference  brought  together 
representatives  of  twenty-four  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  to  plan 
ways  to  assist  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies  to  work  out  a 
co-ordinated  international  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons. 

Problems  of  old-age  disability  and 
industrialization  as  related  to  rehabili¬ 
tation  came  under  discussion  at  the 
conference. 

O  After  many  years  of  service,  Mr. 
Alfred  Severson  has  resigned  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Chicago  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind,  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Sunnen  Products 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The 
Sunnen  Company  has  a  Foundation 
interested,  among  other  things,  in  the 
welfare  of  blind  people. 

Mr.  Severson  will  continue  to  act  as 
consultant  to  the  Chicago  Lighthouse 
as  well  as  secretary  to  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  optical  aids  service. 


He  will  serve,  in  addition,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  (rf 
the  St.  Louis  Lighthouse  for  the  Wind. 

Mr.  Ronald  Auld,  now  business 
manager,  is  acting  executive  director 
and  Miss  Ethel  Heeren  continues  as 
director  of  social  services  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Lighthouse. 

O  Thirty-five  blind  Kansans  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  placed  in  employment  during 
1955  through  the  Kansas  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program  of  Services  for 
the  Blind.  A  number  of  other  blind 
persons  were  also  placed  but  were 
still  being  evaluated  in  terms  of  suc¬ 
cessful  employment  and  are  not  count¬ 
ed  in  the  thirty-five. 

Among  those  placed  successfully 
last  year  were  a  high  school  teacher, 
a  civil  engineer,  a  dictaphone  operator, 
a  family  worker,  laundry  washer  and 
an  operator  of  a  radio-TV  repair  shop. 

Three  others  were  placed  in  indus¬ 
try;  three  in  sales  work;  nine  as  vend¬ 
ing  stand  operators  and  fourteen  in 
workshops  and  home  industries. 

According  to  The  Observer,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1956,  the  present  picture  in 
Kansas  indicates  that  there  are  more 
opportunities  available  for  vending 
stand  operators,  dictaphone  operators 
and  dark-room  workers  in  hospital  x- 
ray  departments  that  can  be  filled  with 
qualified  blind  persons. 

O  From  1947  through  1955,  the  United 
Nations  awarded  forty-one  fellowships 
and  scholarships  in  the  field  of  welfare 
of  the  blind  to  persons  from  thirteen 
countries  —  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  India,  Korea,  the 
Netherlands,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
Sweden,  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  cen- 
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ter  in  Egypt,  the  UN  has  provided 
technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  the  following  countries:  Brazil, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Guatemala,  India,  In¬ 
donesia,  Iraq,  Italy,  Malaya,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  Singapore,  Syria,  Turkey  and 
Yugoslavia. 


Current  Literature 


I  0  “Optar,  A  Method  of  Optical  Auto- 
■  matic  Ranging,  as  Applied  to  a  Guid- 
ance  Device  for  the  Blind”  by  Heinz 

IE.  Kallmann.  Proceedings  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Radio  Engineers,  September 
1954.  “A  small  hand-held  guidance 
device  for  the  blind  is  described.  It 
is  used  for  probing  like  a  flashlight  but 
operates  on  ambient  light  when  that 
f  exceeds  one  foot-candle.  Image  space 
I  is  explored  several  times  per  second 
I  by  a  helical  vane  with  bars  spaced  the 
I  closer  the  nearer  the  objects  whose 
I  image  they  intercept.” 

I  0  “Readers  in  the  Dark”  by  Marjorie 
I  Morton.  High  Fidelity,  October  1955. 
Fourteen  years  before  the  long-playing 
record  invaded  the  average  American 
I  living  room,  it  was  well  known  in 
I  certain  special  homes— where  sightless 
people  listened  to  literature  read  by 
I  authors  and  actors.  They  still  do.  Here 

I  is  the  fascinating  and  inspiring  story. 

0  “Tactile-kinaesthetic  Perception  of 
I  Straightness  in  Blind  and  Sighted 
!  Humans”  by  Ian  M.  L.  Hunter.  Quar- 
s  terly  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychol- 
'  ogy,  November  19^.  A  comparison  is 
made  between  the  tactile-kinaesthetic 
perception  of  straightness  in  twenty 
blind  and  twenty  sighted  subjects.  Both 
types  of  subject  are  found  to  perceive 
a  “plus  curved”  edge  as  straight,  but 
this  curve  is  significantly  less  for  the 
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blind  than  for  the  sighted,  i.e.,  the 
blind  subjects’  judgments  correspond 
more  closely  to  the  objective  straight. 
Furthermore,  the  blind,  both  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  a  group,  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  finer  in  their  judgments  and 
more  consistent. 

O  “One  More  Career  for  General 
Maas”  by  Richard  Harkness  and  Gladys 
Harkness.  Readers  Digest,  March  1956. 
General  Maas  retired  from  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  on  August  1,  1952,  after 
having  been  blind  for  almost  a  year. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  a  new  career  of 
traveling  throughout  the  forty-eight 
states,  Hawaii  and  Europe  making 
speeches  on  behalf  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped.  His  traveling 
schedule,  which  sometimes  calls  for  two 
speeches  plus  five  radio  and  television 
interviews  a  day,  is  proof  of  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  physical  disability  need  not 
cut  short  a  man’s  productivity. 


O  “Intelligence  Test  Performance  and 
Personality  Differences  in  a  Group  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Children”  by 
L.  R.  Denton.  Bulletin  of  the  Maritime 
Psychological  Association,  December 
1954.  The  subjects  used  for  this  study 
were  fifty-six  students  from  the  Hart¬ 
ford  School  for  the  Blind  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen  and  ranging 
in  school  placement  from  kindergarten 
to  grade  eight.  The  tests  administered 
were  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet  Intelli¬ 
gence  Test  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Wechsler  Verbal  Scales  of  Intelligence. 

O  “Teacher”  by  Helen  Keller.  Readers 
Digest,  April  1956.  This  is  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  book  by  the  same  name 
published  by  Doubleday  and  Company 
earlier  this  year  in  which  Miss  Keller 
records  her  memories  of  Anne  Sullivan, 
her  teacher  and  friend. 
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New  Outlook  To  Increase  Subscription  Price 


The  publisher  of  the  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  has  at  long  last  bowed  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  costs  of  publishing.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  present  announcement 
of  an  increase  in  the  subscription  price 
to  $3  per  year  for  the  ink  print  edition 
and  $1.50  per  year  for  the  braille  edi¬ 
tion.  The  change  will  go  into  efiFect 
with  the  September  1956  issue,  and  will 
apply  to  new  and  renewal  subscriptions 
entered  from  that  date  forward.  Post¬ 
age  charges  for  foreign  subscriptions 
will  remain  as  at  present. 


As  will  be  readily  apparent  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  publish¬ 
ing  costs,  these  increased  rates  wiU  still 
compensate  for  only  a  fraction  of  the 
actual  costs  of  production.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  under¬ 
writes  the  publication  as  one  of  its 
services.  But  for  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years,  at  least,  the  subscription  price 
has  remained  unchanged  and  subscrib¬ 
ers  have  received  equal  or  greater 
value  for  considerably  less  money  than 
formerly,  in  terms  of  the  great  change 
in  dollar  value  during  these  years. 


CAN  YOU  USE  MORE  MONEY? 

If  you  would  like  a  MONEY  MAKING  HOBBY  as  a  supplement  to  your 
regular  occupation,  or  are  at  home  with  plenty  of  time  on  your  hands  and 
would  like  to  have  extra  income  —  then  you  should  look  into  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  S  &  S  LEATHERCRAFT  has  for  you. 

Our  vocational  products  catalogue  is  especially  designed  to  offer  you  articles  that 
will  sell  readily.  A  full  page  of  selling  hints  shows  how  you,  too,  can  earn  from 
$50  to  $250  a  month,  working  in  your  own  home,  without  any  expense  for  tools 
or  equipment! 

Leathercraft  is  a  proven  money  maker  and  has  been  recommended  for 
work  with  the  blind  since  1933,  when  WE  first  introduced  it  to  the  field. 
Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  catalogue  No.  24  (to  be  oflE  the  press  soon). 

Write  today  to 

S  &  S  LEATHER  CO. 
Colchester  20,  Conn. 
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If  You  Change  Your  Address 

Subscribers  to  the  New  Outlook  who 
anticipate  a  change  of  address  are 
asked  to  note  that  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  requires  that  such  changes  be 
received  by  the  first  of  the  month  pre¬ 
ceding  the  month  of  issue  to  insure 
that  copies  are  not  missent.  In  sending 
such  information,  readers  could  facili¬ 
tate  the  work  of  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  by  mentioning  that  the 
change  applies  to  their  New  Outlook 
subscription. 


Seminar  on  Rehab  Centers 

A  seminar  to  develop  principles  and 
standards  for  the  operation  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  centers  for  the  blind  was  held 
at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  February  20-24,  1956.  The 
seminar  was  sponsored  by  the  federal 
OfiSce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
co-operating. 

After  considering  various  ways  of 
conducting  the  seminar,  it  was  decided 
that  a  five-day  intensive  meeting  of  a 
small  group  of  experienced  people  in 
certain  areas  would  be  the  most  eflFec- 
tive  means  of  securing  realistic  and 
fmitful  objectives.  Those  who  partici¬ 
pated  included  seventeen  persons  with 
extensive  experience  in  these  areas: 
three  resource  persons,  outstanding  in 
their  respective  fields  of  medicine,  psy¬ 
chiatry,  and  psychology;  one  represen¬ 
tative  from  the  Public  Health  Service; 
three  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind;  and  three  from  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

The  conference  was  organized  into 
six  working  committees:  Potential 
Needs  of  Service;  Center  Program;  Per¬ 
sonnel;  Physical  Plant;  Finance  and 
Budget;  Interpretation  of  the  Total 
!  Concept. 


The  committee  reports  were  re¬ 
viewed,  discussed,  and  adopted  by  the 
entire  seminar.  These  reports  are  now 
being  compiled  into  a  single  report  by 
the  editorial  committee  and  will  be 
published  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  given  wide  distribu¬ 
tion. 

International  Meetings 
in  Europe 

Much  activity  by  way  of  internation¬ 
al  meetings  marks  the  spring  season. 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  John  Breuel,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector,  and  Eric  Boulter,  Field  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind,  left  early  in  April  for  a 
three  day  meeting  in  Paris  with  F. 
Abbott  Ingalls,  Director  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Middle  East  Region  of 
AFOB.  The  meeting  is  concerned  with 
the  development  of  a  Talking  Book 
program  for  fifteen  countries  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe. 

Following  the  Paris  meeting,  the 
three  officials  from  AFB  and  AFOB 
planned  to  go  to  London  to  participate 
in  a  seminar  on  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant  Director 
of  AFB  and  Secretary-General  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  was  expected  to  attend  the 
seminar  at  least  part  of  the  time.  The 
seminar  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
World  Veterans  Federation  and  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind. 

Also  in  London,  scheduled  for  early 
this  month  (May)  is  a  three-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Boulter  will  attend  by 
virtue  of  his  executive  committee  post 
as  Secretary-General  of  the  Council. 
The  other  American  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  are  George  Card, 
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First  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  Barnett 
and  Mr.  Allen.  Seats  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  are 
assigned  without  regard  to  members’ 
organizational  affiliations. 


Appointments 


O  Frank  M.  Labaw,  who  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  supervisor  of  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  for  the  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 


the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Lycoming  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Williamsport,  Penna. 

He  had  been  sales  manager  for  the 
Bucks  County  Branch,  PAB.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Doylestown,  Penna., 
high  school  and  the  Lansdale  School 
of  Business  where  he  majored  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labaw  are  now  resid¬ 
ing  in  Williamsport. 


Necrology 


O  Mrs.  Lydia  Herrmann  Mack,  home 
teacher  and  field  worker  with  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  for 
thirty  years,  died  in  January,  1956. 

Mrs.  Mack,  who  lived  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  was 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
Hudson  County  Social  Club  for  the 
Blind.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  and  of  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers. 

Francis  Mack,  her  husband,  who  sur¬ 
vives,  is  a  field  worker  with  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  serekt 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  touch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

W'e  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  workers 
which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  he  accepted  at  rates  which  art 
available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to'.  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


Wanted:  Partially  sighted  man  over  thirty 
wanted  to  work  in  privately-owned  shop 
specializing  in  reseating  and  repairing  chairs. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  caning,  rush  bottom, 
split,  etc.  Must  also  be  capable  of  waiting  on 
customers.  Shop  located  in  East.  Write,  giving 
full  particulars,  including  salary  expected. 
New  Outlook,  Box  2. 

Wanted:  Position  as  adjustment  counselor. 
Blind  woman  with  master’s  degree  in  educa¬ 
tional  counseling,  a  year’s  training  at  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  in  home  teaching,  thiw 
semesters  work  in  a  graduate  school  of  social 
work,  eight  years  experience  doing  home  teach- 
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ing,  counseling,  case  work,  home  industries 
and  public  relations.  Would  be  glad  to  complete 
work  for  degree  in  social  work  if  job  required. 
Write  New  Outlook,  Box  3. 


Position  Open:  Executive  director  for  a  private 
agency  conducting  a  county-wide  program  of 
lervices  to  the  blind,  including  operation  of 
a  broom  factory,  door  mat  manufacturing  and 
other  workshop  activities.  Also  prevention 
and  general  services.  Applicant  should  give 
full  information  on  education  and  experience. 
Address  Mr.  Clinton  M.  Smith,  President, 
Bucks  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  171  So.  Main  St.,  Doyles- 
town,  Penna. 

Position  Wanted;  Young  man,  totally  blind, 
single,  willing  to  move  anywhere.  Graduate 
Orerbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  1951,  with 
eiperience  in  selling  and  factory  work.  Travels 
with  cane.  Write  New  Outlook,  Box  4. 

Position  Available:  Camp  counselor  for 
Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind.  Prefer 
male  graduate  student  over  21;  subject  to 
health  examination.  Live  in,  room  with  another 
counselor.  Six  days  per  week;  duties  waterfront 
activities,  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  and  other 
outdoor  activities.  Other  duties  assigned  by  di¬ 
rector.  Room,  board,  salary  $337.50  season,  June 
21August  25.  Apply  to  Carl  Shoemaker,  Co¬ 
ordinator,  South  Main  and  Hale  St.,  Lewistown, 
Penna. 

Position  Available:  Male  or  female  graduate 
student  over  21  as  camp  counselor  Beacon 
Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind.  Subject  to  health 
examination.  Live  in;  room  with  another 
counselor.  Duties:  assisting  blind  campers  by 
organizing  and  supervising  indoor  and  outdoor 
recreational  activities  such  as  table  games, 
shuffle  board,  bowling,  hiking,  hay  rides, 
picnics,  dramatics.  Other  duties  assigned  by 
director.  Apply  to  Carl  Shoemaker,  Co-ordina- 
tor.  South  Main  and  Hale  St.,  Lewistown,  Penna. 

Position  Open  :  For  director  of  Diamond  Spring 
Lodge,  vacation  home  for  blind  women,  in 
Denville,  N.  J.  Mid-June  to  Mid-September, 
1956.  Write,  stating  qualifications  and  salary 
required  to  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Cromann,  New 
Jersey  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  46  Franklin 
St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

Positions  Open:  Three  teachers  prepared  to 
leach  in  elementary  school.  Bachelor’s  degree 
required.  Applicants  must  work  well  with 
parents,  co-workers  and  pupils.  Persons  with 
ingenuity  in  teaching  blind  and  visually  handi- 
eapped,  and  those  with  recreation  and  student 
club  background  urged  to  apply.  Salary  range 
$3600-15976.  Openings  for  these  specific 
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positions:  (1)  director  of  music — combination 
chorus,  piano  and  instrument;  (2)  combination 
intermediate  classroom  teacher-librarian;  (3> 
combination  classroom-remedial  speech  teacher. 
Please  address  replies  to  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore.;  Attention  Everett 
E.  Wilcox,  Principal.  Replies  are  kept 
confidential. 

Position  Open:  Home  teacher  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Position 
requires  blind  woman  preferably  with  home 
teaching  experience.  Training  requirement  in-, 
eludes  college  graduation,  formal  training  in 
home  teaching  or  its  equivalent.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  individuals  with  social  work 
degree  or  background.  Inquiries  or  applications 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2, 
New  Jersey. 

Position  Open  :  Vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Position  open  to  male  or 
female;  sighted  or  blind.  Master’s  degree  or 
equivalent  required.  At  least  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Inquiries  or  applications  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Executive 
Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 

Position  Wanted:  Teacher  in  school  for  the 
blind,  totally  blind.  Qualifications  include  A.B. 
degree,  senior  high  school  teacher’s  certificate 
from  Utah,  Class  I  Home  Teacher’s  certificate 
from  the  National  Board  of  Certification,  exper¬ 
iences  in  teaching  music,  English,  reading  and 
writing  of  braille,  typewriting,  and  general  edu¬ 
cational  subjects.  Major  in  music,  minor  in 
English;  have  attended  many  summer  school 
sessions,  while  teaching.  Write  for  information: 
New  Outlook,  Box  5,  15  West  16th  St.,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 

Teacher  Wanted:  For  Sept.  1956.  For  an  inte¬ 
grated  program  for  partially  seeing  and  blind 
children  at  high  school  level.  Beginning  salary 
$1100  to  $5340  defiending  on  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Ideal  location  adjoining  and  just  south¬ 
west  of  Los  Angeles.  Write  to  K.  A.  Hunsaker, 
Ed.  D.,  Director  of  Special  Education,  South¬ 
west  School  Districts,  111  North  Greillea  Ave., 
Inglewood  1,  Calif. 

Wanted:  Physical  education  instructor  for  girls' 
gym  and  swimming,  including  boys  and  girls  in 
kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades.  Will  pay 
$300  per  month  plus  full  maintenance  for  a  girl 
with  a  B.A.  in  physical  education  and  no  exper¬ 
ience,  more  based  on  experience  and  training. 
Write  D.  A.  Hutchinson,  Principal,  Iowa  Braille 
and  Sightsaving  School,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Position  Open:  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Duties  include  execution  and  development  of 
program,  within  framework  of  a  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  agency.  Person  selected  will  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  a  professional  rehabilitation 
team  of  many  disciplines.  Applicants  should 
have  academic  qualifications  as  well  as  work 
experience  (preferably  administrative).  Starting 
salary  range  from  $4,000  to  $5,000.  For  details 
write  to  Mr.  Wallace  D.  Watkins,  Director  of 


i 


Rehabilitation  and  Personnel  Services,  (kKuhifl 
Industries  of  Dayton,  Inc.,  201  West  FifiM 
Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio.  J 

Positions  Open:  Two  vacancies  in  Industrie 
Arts  Dep’t.,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town  72,  Mass.,  covering  woodwork,  metalwoii^ 
home  mechanics,  crafts,  and  power  machiaeik- 
Apply  to  Edward  Waterhourse,  Director.  ] 


FOR  THE  RECORD  .  .  . 

Robert  Colka  was  the  first  to  provide  the  blind  with  Leathercraft 
as  a  profitable  hobby,  and  training  aid.  Starting  in  1931,  with  a  line  of 
link  belt  kits,  and  supplying  Home  Teachers,  the  business  has  grown 
to  a  line  of  over  100  different  items. 

Providing  Leather  Material  to  the  blind  is  still  our  big  mission  in 
life.  We  were  the  first  to  devise  a  handbag  kit  entirely  of  leather  links, 
so  that  the  blind  person  could  make  a  bag  with  no  tools  or  assistance! 

Other  Firsts  Include  .  .  . 

1.  A  belt  kit  made  of  squares  and  links. 

2.  A  combination  plastic  and  leather  link  belt  kit. 

3.  A  bag  kit  with  solid  leather  sides,  assembled  entirely  with  links, 

and  no  lacing. 

4.  The  first  practical  tipping  pliers  which  enable  anyone  to  put  a 

solid  steel  tip  on  any  kind  of  lacing. 

BE  SVRE  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  CATALOG 

Robert  J.  Golka  Co. 

400  Warren  Avenue  Brockton,  Mass. 

Department  B. 
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